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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC. 

The andersigned are alone responsible for the char- 
acter and sentiments of The Independent. They have 
competent assistance in the departments of news and 
correspondence, and the Journal is established on an 


i basis. 
apnea Leronarp Bacon. 


Jos. P. THompson. 
R. S. Storrs, Jun. 
Rev. Josuva Leavitt is Assistant Editor. 


Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer is a stated contribu- 
tor to The Independent, over the signature . 


During the absence of Dr. Bacon on his foreign 
tour, his two associates will be exclusively responsible 
for the course and character of The Independent. Dr. 
Bacon will contribute to the paper from abroad, over 
his own signature, and arrangements have been made 
which will supply his temporary lack of service. 


THE CIVIL LAW: 
MAN'S OBLIGATION TO OBEY IT. 


A Discourse DELIVERED DECEMBER 12, 1850, on 
OCCASION OF THE PuBiic THANKSGIVING, IN 
THE CHURCH oF THE PILGRIMS, BrooktynN, 
N. Y., sy Ricwarp 8. Srorrs, Jr., Pastor oF 
THE CHURCH. 

Marx ‘ii. 30,81.—‘ And thou shalt love the Lord 4 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength : this is the first 
commandment. And the second is like, namely this, 

@Whou shalt leve thy neighbor as thyself. There is none 

Rie commandment greater than these.” 


Acts v. 29.—'Then Peter and the other apostles an- 
swered and said, We ought to obey God rather than men. 


Trrvs iii. 1, 2.— Pat them in mind to be subject to 
principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be 
ready to every good work, to speak evil of no man, to be 
no brawlers, but gentle, showing all meekness unto all 
men,” 


I have taken these passages, my Friends, as 
the theme of my discourse, because they hold 
within their compass precisely the Doctrine 
which I shall offer you; not at qll because I 
would use them for immediate impression. ‘They 
are various passages; not selected from the Scrip- 
tures, to the exclusion of others, to teach any 
narrow and partisan theory, or to carry your 
conviction in behalf of such theory by the sound 
of their language,—but selected from the entire 
range of the instructions of the New Testament, 
concerning Man's Duty toward God and toward 
the State. They represent, I think, all the classes 
of texts that pertain to this subject; and in their 
combination they set before us what God requires 
of each among us, with conciseness yet with full- 
ness, and with perfect authority. 

They are passages which as examined, in their 

principles and comprehensively, are nowise in- 
harmonious. They agree entirely in the Doc- 
trine which they teach us; and while they pre- 
sent that Doctrine in its entireness, and unfold it 
into ceveral ul_its ,elations and, the. in 
no degree break or mar its unity. It 1s one Doc- 
trine, the same symmetric and crystalline Truth, 
which we see in all of them; only shedding its 
light in different directions.—It is no new Truth 
which they present ; no Doctrine which has but 
lately been evolved from their statements. Asa 
received Doctrine among the disciples of Christ, 
it is older than any of us. It is older than the 
Independence of these United States. It goes 
back in its history beyond the date of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. It is more ancient than the 
era of the Martyrs and Confessors. It is as old 
as Christianity, in its publication or in its being. 
Nay,—it is as old as the existence of Man, in an 
organized society, and under the sovereignty of 
God, his author. There is no other Doctrine 
more venerable than this, with the hoar of Anti- 
quity. There is none which has gathered a 
richer inheritance, of association and history ; 
none, to which we are Simmoned by a nobler 
army of Witnesses for it; or within which we 
shall find, as we search into its elements, a higher 
oneness, a more self-evidencing appeal to the 
judgment and the conscience, a broader support 
for the inquirer after Duty. We shall have pro- 
fitably used this fifth Thanksgiving-Day which 
we spend together, if we thoroughly master this 
needed Truth. We should have had no such 
Thanksgiving, except for its prevalence in past 
time in our land. 

To state it in a single sentence—into which 
oa fairly unfolded the meaning of the texts, 
that w Thay consider it the more carefully, and 
may compare it more easily with the scope of the 
Scriptures, it may be thus expressed: IT 1s THE 
DUTY OF EACH MAN TO OBEY THE Laws OF THE 
STATE, EXCEPT WHERE THEY CONFLICT WITH THE 
Law wuicn Gop nas civEN HIM; AND ON THE 
REALITY OF SUCH CONFLICT HIs CONSCIENCE MUST 
DECIDE. It is evident that this is a somewhat 
unpopular Truth, at the present. But it is fairly 
inferrible from the texts which I have read, and 
harmonious, I believe, with the tenor of the 
Scriptures. Let us consider it carefully, in each 
of its particulars. 

It is the first and most obvious principle of the 
Divine Law, in its relation to Man, that every 
individual is responsible to it; that every indivi- 
dual is bound to obey it. Its language, when 
God first gave it through his Prophet to his peo- 
ple, from the summit of Sinai, was decisive and 
plain : ‘ Tuov shalt have no other Gods before me. 
Tuov shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain. Tuov shalt not kill. Tuov shalt 
hot steal. Trou shalt not commit adultery.’ 
Throughout the Law, in each of its ten specific 
enactments, it is the personal Man, made in 
God's image, responsible to him, an heir of Eter- 
nity, who is personally addressed. It is not the 
Nation. It is not the company or congregation 
of men. But it is the Individual, whom God has 
formed, whom God commands. And 80, most 
clearly, in the New Testament Scriptures, in the 
passage which I have read as containing the 
Law; where the Saviour sums up, into one com- 
plete and luminous announcement, the Duty of 
Man. The language is vivid and unequivocal : 
‘Tuov shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength ; and THov shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ 

It is as a Person, complete in himself in the 
elements of existence ‘and the conditions of re- 
sponsibility, that Man si 


sibility ; his own sphere of action; his own ac- 
countableness. The soul which God has given 
him—which is gimseLr—stands always in un- 
dissevered unity, before its Author. If affined to 


s before God, amid 
his Creation. He is connetted with others by 
acquaintance and sympathy, and by many out- 
ward bonds of alliance and fellowship. But he 
is never one with them ; as involved in their ex- 
istence or partaking their personality. He has 
his own endowment of faculty ; his own sen- 


partaker of God’s blessedness in the Future ; and 


of doing his will, after the earth has been dis- 
solved, in the grand and unspeakable offices of 
Heaven. On each man _ personally, therefore, 
God’s Law is laid. For each one, personally, 
Eternity is waiting. By each, in person, shall 
be met and undergone the inquisition of the 
Judgment. And each one shall go, for himself 
and forever, to his Recompense of Reward: he 
that hath done good, to “Joy unspeakable and 
full of glory :” and he that hath done evil, to the 
Doom that awaits him.—In all his ways, in all 
his relations, alone or in society, in secret or in 
public, on the sea or on the land, whatever his 
condition and whatever his calling, whatever his 
connection with others his equals—the Man, 
whom God has made, is subject to his Law. On 
him, as an ‘individual, its full authority continu- 
ally presses. The glance of its Executive goes 
witn him in his ways. He cannot disobey it 
without God’s condemnation. 
But now this Man, thus formed of God, and 
rsonally and always accountable to his Law, 
is associated with others. He is not in the des- 
ert, save by chance or on occasion. He is not 
severed from his equals by any adamantine re- 
sistances, indissolubly though subtly interfused 
through the air; nor by any as effective and 
more spiritual repulsions incorporated with the 
soul. On the other hand, he is always attracted 
towardmen. ‘There are sympathies, affinities, ca- 
pacities tor faith, for dependence and for support, 
as deep within him as life itself, that impel him 
toward others, and urge him to seek them. A 
permanent aptitude for companionship and socie- 
ty is established in his nature. Society, we may 
say, is indispensable to him. He cannot live 
happily, progressively, agreeably to the impulses 
of his spiritual being, except as he lives in com- 
panionship with others. He seeks this, as the 
bird seeks the air for its element, as the web- 
footed fowl seeks the sea for its pastime; and 
the force which urges him, is as wide in its reach 
as the range of the Race. 
This social constitution in man, God regards. 
He could not do otherwise, without denying him- 
self, and contradicting the intimations he has 
wrought into the soul. He does not®therwise. 
He provides, in his Providence, a home in society 
for every man. Each human being, as he comes 
into life, finds some community established to re- 
ceive him. He is embosomed in it through child- 
hood. He is trained amid it in youth, for man- 
hood and its endeavors. His intellectual nature, 
his social affections, his moral constitution, are 
imbued and unfolded beneath the influences that 
drop from its establishments and history. He en- 
ters his career of meridian activity, within the 
arrangemenis, amid the institutions, beneath the 
laws which it has organized.—It is the arrange- 
ment of God, that he should do so. Society, in 
this sense—as distinguished entirely from mere 
isolation and individualism, though as not to be 
confounded on the other hand with any precise 
and specific form of government, whether it be 
Roman, Grecian, American or Turkish—Society, 
as the shelter and home of man, and the instru- 
ment of his welfare, is an Ordinance of God. 
Having made man with impulses native and 
quick, that press him toward this, he furnishes 
him with it, at his entrance upon life; and he 
enjoins him to live in it. 
It is a beneficent Ordinance, of Him who made 
us. The whole history of the Race, defaced and 
bloody as it has been with all the varieties of 
crime and fraud, is yet the trophy of the wisdom 
that establishes Society. It is the indispensable 
condition of happiness and of progress. Isolate 
men from one another and they degenerate, inev- 
itably. Put them each by himself, in the desert 
of the Anchoret, on the pillar of the Stylite, in 
the cell of the Monk—and they become fanati- 
cal, selfish, and rude. They tend toward Barba- 
rism, as the stone toward the centre. The genial 
humanities, the graceful and delicate sensibilities, 
the taste for Art, for Letters and for Science—the 
aptitudes even for a just, humane, and purifying 
Religion—die out of the soul. It becomes de- 
based and disorganized, as it is-not balanced by 
the eguinei i v the strength, nor re- 
freshed by the g ersaround it. The wur 
becomes violent ; the imagination grovelling ; the 
moral sense coarse; the affections sluggish. There 
is no accumulation ; no development, or advance- 
ment. The earth might almost as well have been 
left to the herbs and the beasts that preceded man 
—it might almost as well have been left un- 
touched by the Spirit of God, just as it was be- 
fore the darkness was swept from over it, and the 
light was poured on its rugged and waste orb— 
as to have been peopled by a race of men intelli- 
gent but isolated, noble in constitution but sepa- 
rate and antagonistic ; united by no sympathies; 
compacted into no State. The destined Future 
—of illumination for the Race, the universal dif- 
fusion and establishment of the Truth, the pre- 
paration of the earth for the mastership of Christ 
—could never have been realized through such a 
system. 
It is when society begins, that advancement 
begins. With that come the ever-recurring ne- 
cessities for intercourse ; for the interchange of 
thought, and of the products of industry ; the 
opportunities and the calls for the exercise of 
sympathies—inweaving men as vital bands; the 
demands on the intellect, on the moral conviction, 
on the heroic and achieving yet submissive will. 
Protections come with society ; alliances, and 
strength ; the motives to enterprise, and the oper- 
ings for it; the stimulations to constant develope- 
ment and progress ; the impulses and aids toward 
the attainment of a symmetric and powerful 
manhood. Inits normal state, it girds one around 
with influences for good. It gradually becomes 
organic, vital; having roots in the Past, and a 
present life. A History and a Usage surround it 
with their spirit. Religion finds in ita proper 
sphere for the diffusion of its forces; and if it 
come as a Divine and purifying power, as the 
Religion of Christ, it sheds beneficent influences 
abroad. It becomes incorporated into institutions, 
worships, systems of Faith, historic and ances- 
tra]. It gains a vantage-grotind from which to 
reach individuals with more pdager, and to accu- 
mulate influence from age to al Beneath it 
Society becomes flexile and strong.” Its freedom, 
generosity, humanity are advanced. It gets 
muscle, too, and fibre, and the ligaments of 
power; in the railways that traverse its land, 
and the steamships that spread their banner of 
cloud on all its seas; in the magical wires that 
flash intelligence from one end to the other, as if 
Omniscience had glanced across it; in all the in- 
terlacings of commerce, acquaintance, similarity 
of pursuits, relationships, legislations, and a 
common religion. Then every trade, and every 
profession, and every department of human effort 
finds place and welcome. The agriculturist pro- 
duces. The merchant transfers. ‘Fhe smith and 
the wright fashion implements for either. The 
skilful craftsman elaborates the ornaments which 
wealth demands. The expounder of the custom 
and the rule unfolds these to the citizen. The 
healer of disease administers to the sick. The 
preacher of the Gospel brings its messages to 
men. The poet catches his inspirations from 
the realms of the Unseen, and going up upon 
the wing of fancy brings back the thoughts that 
make his pulses keep music as they beat, that 
shall breathe a new force into other men’s hearts. 
The artist embodies in the marble, or pictures 
upon the canvass, the visions of Beauty that 
arise upon his thoughts, and patiently carves for 
the column of society its decorated capital. The 
man of wealth distributes of his substance. The 
poor man gathers from the other’s abundance.— 
All are connected. The lines of a common de- 
= and a common support frame all into a 
Vhole. The smith is brother to the artist. The 
man who turns the furrow has fellowship with 
im who sings to him of Dreamland. The mer- 
chant and the mariner, the healer of the sick, the 
expositor of the Law, are all co-working. And 
he is intrinsically the highest among them, who 
contributes the most to the general welfare ; who 
puts the most force into social advancement. 
By such organic Society among men the pro- 
ress of the Race must be worked out. Out of it 
there must come—yea, out of it there shall come, 
as it is pervaded and renewed through the Truth 
—the realization of the state foreseen by Proph- 
ets, and certain to Faith ; from which, although 
so far, we even now may sometimes catch the 
fragrant breeze, and hear amid the distance Arca- 
dian murmurs ; the state, when violence and op- 
pression shall have ceased on the earth; when 
Christ shall reign, the King of men. In its rela- 
tion to that, God’s ordinance of Society a¥appro- 
priate to man, becomes invested with the grand- 





therefore obligation to the latter has ceased ? 
The question deserves our most careful attention. 


may do many things which the Individual can- 
not. 
power to do:—build cities, make treaties, colon- 
ize countries, carry on operations upon the na- 
tional scale. 
as an individual, has no right to do; enact laws 
for others than himself, establish tribunals, ap- 
point officers, execute penalties. 
whatever is necessary to its own 
just defence, and to the accomplishment of the good 
of the members who compose it ; while it does not 
contravene the Law of its author, or violate the 
principles of natural equity. 
the citizens that statutes be made against forgery 
and theft, or for punishment of slander, the State 
may enact them. 
derer, having forfeited his rights in the commis- 
sion of his crime, be imprisoned or be executed, 
the State may secure him, and enclose him in its 
dungeons or suspend him upon its gibbet. W hat- 
ever is needful ior the preservation of the Society 
in the accomplishment of the well-being of the 
individuals who compose it, amon y 
are indifferent or are intrinsically just, that, So- 
ciety can do; and as an institution of God, for 
the benefit of Man, its decisions must be re- 
spected. 


It may do many things which he has no 
It may do many things which he, 


It may do 
reservation and 


If it be needful for 


If it be needful that the mur- 


things that 


But it cannot go further. It cannot overrule 


and it cannot annul, for any individual, the prin- 
ciple or the precepts of the Law which God has 
given him. 
regard, that the thousands or the millions asso- 
ciated with him—even though they be established 
in the permanence of the State—cannot do or at- 
tempt. 
such attempts. 
thority, it can only be changed by that Authori- 
ty. As it is the expression of God’s Holiness, it 
cannot be changed while that Holiness stands. 
As it is adapted, in the wisdom and the goodness 
of its Giver, to the nature and the condition of 
him whom it addresses, so it cannot be changed 
while Man remains. 
nul or amend it. 
by a particle the less, on every person embraced 
within it. 
alty of transgression. 


What one man cannot do in this 


That Law is intrinsically superior to 
As it emanates from God’s Au- 


No State has power to an- 
No State can make it binding 


No State can ward from any the pen- 


If it can do this, where is given its authority ? 


Where has God said to man—in what one sentence 
or fragment of his Word—“ This is my Law for 
you, until the State enjoins otherwise” ? 
what table of stone hath it been traced by Om- 
nipotence, through what august announcement 
hath it been breathed into expression by the 
Spirit of Inspiration—* The State is not only my 
ordinance for man, to advance him in welfare, 
but it is my vicegerent and representative on the 
Earth; empowered to enact and decide in my 
Name, to revoke my announcements and sus- 
pend my decrees” ? 
what array of miracle and prophecy, by what 
stupendous theophanies and revelations, what 
flashings of light out of the excellent glory— 
over what seas that tossed and glowed beneath 
the unexpected Splendor, upon what lands that 
trembled like a wave under the Presence of the 
Infinite—has so marvellous and so novel an au- 
thority been given *—Nay ! 
given ! 
moment, not by a particle, has the Deity en- 
trusted such authority to the State-—The State 
is his ordinance; and so is the Church. The 
magistrate and the minister are equally his mes- 
sengers, for human welfare. 
teach error, God does not accept it. 
made the endorser of the lie. 
not given to it. 
takes it diminished by a jot. 
istrate decrees wrong or does it, God’s Law is not 
changed. The Right, which he commands, is no 
less real, is no less hinding, than ever before. 
has not lost an iota of authority; and the guilt 
and the hazard of transgressing it are not less- 
ened. 
cles of our belief, declares to us Untruth instead 
of Reality—no matter amid what imposing cere- 
monial, or with what authority of Council and 
of Conclave,—her mandates are not binding. 
They break like the flax in the grasp of the 


flame before the intrinsic Divinity of the Truth. 
ANG suit the Saney which duels cquelly ith she 


articles of our action in society, command us to 
do wrong, if it establish iniquity as our Law, and 
requireus to do not what we would that our neigh- 
bor should do to us, but precisely that thing 
which we would not for worlds he should have 
power to do to us—its commandments are in- 
valid. It has outstepped its province. It has 
surpassed its authority. i 
done what he was not empowere' 
a messenger who has given 
The man who follows it will find it fatal. 


Upon 


Tell us, if any one can, by 


It has not been 
We know it has not been. Not for a 


But if the minister 
He is not 
His authority is 
Nor is the peril of him who 
And so if the mag- 


It 


If the Church, which deals with the arti- 


It isan agent who has 
todo. Itis 
is message untruly. 


This is not strange or doubtful doctrine. The 


marvel is that in this nineteenth century of 
Christ it should be needful even to state it ; to go 
back at all to these principles of Religion. It could 
not have been if men’s minds were not perverted 
by interest or by passion. 
that all must see it. 
have developed it fully; and Jurists themselves 
have frequently confessed it. 
Rulers command anything against the Lord, it 
ought not to havé the least attention.” 
President Edwards, the younger: “Rulers are 


The truth is so clear 
Philosophers and moralists 


Says Calvin: “If 
Says 


ound to rule in the fear of God, and for the 


good of the people ; and if they do not, then zn 
resisting them we are doing God service.” 
Blackstone himself—that noble expositor of Eng- 
lish Law, who unig philosophic acumen and 
dignity with the most elaborate and wide juridi- 
cal culture: “The Law of Nature, being coeval 
with mankind, and dictated by God himself, is of 
course superior in obligation to any other. 
binding over all the globe, in all countries, and 
at all times ; no human laws are of any validity 
if contrary to this ; and such of them as are valid, 
derive all their force and all their authority, me- 
diately or immediately, from this original." —The 
truth is that the principle is too plain to be gain- 
said. 
before us, and an intelligent man will not ques- 
tion it a moment. 
ception as a virtue, that would not make it such. 
If it should authorise by law the commission of 
adultery, God still would punish that crime with 
his penalty. 


Says 


It is 


Take any illustration that puts it fairly 


If the State should decree de- 


If it should enjoin idolatry, or en- 
ourage suicide, or legalize slander,—no matter 


what it should do of wrong ange wickedness— 
God’s Law for Man would not thereby be changed 
a line. Before all States, existed that Law. 
Across all States, extends its reach. On every 
human soul is Jaid its authority. 
have vanished, it will abide. 
nity, when all the institutions and the fabrics of 
earth have been forgotten for ages, it still will 
stand ; in its majesty unimpaired ; in its authori- 
ty inviolable; in its execution certain. 
spotless character and the infinite power of God 
are pledged to its support. 
has made is rightfully its subject. 
permanent as his own being.—Wherever another 
law then contradicts this, this takes precedence. 
No rule which man has made, can stand before 
it. 
what inducements, no matter amid what popular 
acclamations, no matter on what injunction of his 
fellows in the State—is in peril of the Judg- 
ment. 


When States 
Throughout Eter- 


The 


Each man whom he 
It will be 


The Man who disobeys it—no matter on 


But how shall it be known by Man, that the 


Law which God has given him is in conflict with 
the Law which he meets in the State ? p 
what organ shall it be shown to him that the 
former requires what the latter forbids ; and that 


Through 


= 


Wherever the Word of God has directly de- 


clared to us, in definite and unmistakeable terms, 
and in regard undeniably to the act before us, 
that that particular act is wicked and criminal, 
and not to be done—there it will probably be 
agreed that doubt must vanish. We must know, 
then, what God's Rule is; and knowing it, must 
obey it, in distinction from every other. But 
oftentimes this is not so. 
are the most numerous cases, occurring under the 
administration of Civil Government, where the 
particular direction of God is not given. This is 
not accident. It is not oversight. There is pur- 
pose and ‘ 
God—and in it is found an expression of his wis- 
dom—to give to each man, not the minute in- 
structions that shall fit themselves perfectly to 
all the relations and surfaces of his life, but the 
general principles of Right and Duty, which he 
must receive and apply for himself. If God had 
done the former, the Scriptures,—addressing 
parative as they do to all classes and races, in 
all s 


Ages of human experience, to man and to woman, 


There are many, they 


plan in it. It is the chosen method of 


es of cultivation, and through all the 


endless variety and richness, the ever new vivaci- 
ty and power, which are conjoined with sim- 
plicity and perfect unity in this wonderful Word 
—tke blended legislation, narrative, “promise, 
praise, which all shed their light upon Day. 
Fternity, to which, as the affluent sources 
struction and impulse, all clas#es and races may 
equally come, within which they may find the 
Spirit of God, and at which they may drink to 
live forever—these would infallibly Lave been 
lost, if precepts and not principies had made the 
substance of the Scriptures. In the place of 
them we should have had but a Dictionary of 
precepts, a Date-book of observances. 

By such an arrangement, too, if it had been 
otherwise practicable, one*main design of God in 
the Scriptures would have been thwarted. That 
design is to educate the faculty of man, to devel- 
ope his powers, to efrich his resources of sagacity 
and wisdom. God does this by giving him prin- 
ciples to apply. He trains him upon the same 
general method, though on a higher and broader 
level, which the wise man adopts toward a child 
whom he would develope. To give precepts 
merely, would secure at the best but an outward 
obedience. It would be more likely to endeeble 
than to invigorate the subject addressed. God 
gives him, therefore, the principles and the ele- 
ments of Duty; the examples of bis Word, to 
instruct in their application; with its promises 
and its warnings, to impel and to sustain him ;— 
and then he leaves him to apply these for him- 
self, in the particulars of life; to become circum- 


endeavors to apply them, and to gain in sagacity, 
in manliness and in strength.—There are multi- 
tudes of things which we feel to be wrong, about 
which the Scriptures are silent. Where is gam- 
bling condemned in them? Where is forgery ? 
Wheie is horce-racing, or bear-baiting, or gladia- 


tion ¢ Where the burning of dwellings ? Where 
the practice which the English Law till recently 
allowed, of selling a wife in the market?’ Where, 
even, is suicide condemned? or the burning of 
heretics? or the destruction of bibles? or the 
maiming of children, as the means of a lazy and 
begging livelihood The principles which con- 
demn these and the like practices, are undoubt- 
edly in the Scriptures, and emphatically laid 
down. But the things themselves are not re- 
ferged to. 

nd now, in regard to any such act which we 
may suppose to be commanded or justified by the 
State, and not to be forbidden in terms by God's 
Word, while yet it is felt by the citizen to be 
wrong,—who shall decide what its character is ? 
Who shall decide—not on its civil legality, re- 
member ; its accordance with the statutes or the 
compacts that surround it, or its desirableness and 
expediency for the present interests of the State ; 
—but in regard to its intrinsic and radical Equity , 
to its coincidence with the Law of Him who mad¢ 
us ‘—It is very clear that one of three partied 
must decide it; unless God shall send an ange} 
to declare it. It must be the State, which has 
required the act; or, the Church within the State 
infallibly inspired to speak in God’s name ; or, 
the personal Conscience, in the breast of the Man 
to whom the Law of God is given, and on whom 
is laid the requirement of the State. And can we 
hesitate to say which of these it shall be ? 

It cannot be the State. For that has in effect 
decided already, and a subsequent decision will 
naturally ¢onfirm this. To accept the State, too, 
through its majorities or its officers, as the au: 
thoritative interpreter of what Equity and God's 
Law require of man, would be to say in fact tha} 
the State is infallible, or that it is, to the Maa 
whom it addresses, in the place of God ; that il, 
therefore, as related to its subject, can do nd 
wrong; and that whatever it requires must bé 
submitted to and be done. It would be to say 
that just resistance to the State is impossible ; that 
a cause of disobedience can never arise ; and that 
if the State should legalize murder, theft, and the 
burning of dwellings, these would be right.—Be- 
sides: The State, in its intrinsic constitution, is 
unfit and incompetent to decide a question of 
moral rectitude, except as a miracle should fit it 
far the office. It is made up of all men, born 
within it; with every interest; of every chasac- 
ter; the majority of them neither enlightened by 
the Truth nor regenerate by the Spirit; associa- 
ted for present advantage and defence. There 
dwells in the State no inspiration of God. It is 
not qualified to speak for him. It may measure 
expediencies. It may forecast the courses of its 
probable advancement. But it cannot decide on 
a question of Equity, for the individual Man. 
There never has been a State since time began, 
upon whose decision in regard to his duty,a Man 


would decide in one way, andther in an opposite ; 
Russia affirming submission to Despotism as the 
only Law for human action, and America deem- 
ing the equality of individuals as approaching 
more nearly the Divine requirement ; the Eng- 
land of one age enforcing worship to Mary, and 
the England of the next age denouncing her devo- 
tees. So always, and all the world over. Unless 
the Law of God for man is as shifting as the 
winds, ag the waves, as the clouds, as mutable 
as the fluctuations of history and of government, 


manence it is a creature of circumstances, deter- 
mined by the temporary interests of the State— 
that State is not its fit Interpreter to bim whom 
it addresses. He that rests on such decisign is 
following the blind. 

But if the State is not the party to intepret 
this Law, cap the Church take its place? | Far 
more justly, without doubt. For the Churh is 
in theory, at least, select and regenerate. It is 
composed of those who have been gathered from 
the State, by their submission to Christ; within 
whom dwells something of the Spirit of God; 
upon whose minds shine truths and hopes tnfelt 
by others ; and who have thus gained in capacity 
for deciding upon duty. The Church, too, js not 
so liable as the State to be biassed in its defision 
by mere present interests. Being gathered vithin 
that and separate from it, and having to dd with 
spiritual realities, it will be likelier to decid} with 
justice and wisdom. But still the Church/—we 
know that there is asphere beyond it. It @nnot 
decide for any Man what God in his Lw re- 
quires of Him. The infinite trains of error and of 
mischief that have followed its attempt, open 
broadly before us whenever we look back. We 
know how the Church thus appealed to has 
grown arrogant; how it has held itself above 
the Soul, above the State, the very vicegerent of 
Jehovah on the earth; how it has blasted with 
its anathemas, and crushed with its fury, the 
pious and the steadfast that have risen up against 
it; and how, departing in this from its legitimate 
sphere, it has fallen into all most diverse errors ; 
—how the Church of one age has decreed and 
enjoined what the Church of another age has re/ 
jected with scorn; how the Church in one land 
has conformed itself to laws, which the Church 
in another land has resisted as infamous.—We 
know, in a word, as Protestant Christians, that 
though the Church in any State, as the company 
of the enlightened and regenerate within it, 
more worthy than the State, in the aggre te © 
its population, to decide what is Right for the 
individual Man, even it is not competent. It is 
not such in its constitution, it is not such in its 


spect, cautious, conscientious and decisive, as he4 


| 


torial exhibitions ? Where, libellous publica-| 


—yea, more; unless, without an absolute per- |- 


ness the principles and the claims of the Recti- 
tude which God loves, and to which God ap- 
peals, with both his Law as obligatory and his 
Salvation as needful. In the calm and intelli- 
gent use of this spiritual Power, the Man must 
decide on the requirements of God’s Rule. 

« The existence of such a power within himself, 
no man can doubt; except as he is moved by in- 
terest of constrained by a theory, or has buried 
his faculty under years of misuse. It might be 
shown, if there were need, to be a necessary con- 
dition of personal accountableness; as well asa 
noble illustration of God’s wisdom. Its reality is 
recognized in consciousness, daily. When we 
feel the sensation of Penitence for Sin, we know 
that itis not Regret for Loss. It is radically and 
totally different from that. It is different, consti- 
tutionally, from an intellectual apprehension of 
inexpediency and mistake; or even from a con- 
viction % hazard and exposure. It is more cen- 
tral than these, in the heart; more poignant; 
more permanent. It wrings the soul with a 
deeper power. Why does it this? Simply be- 
cause the Conscience is in it. It shows that we 
have a conviction of Right, a power of appre- 
hending that in its simple and permanent unity, 
which is radically diverse from the power of cal- 
culating results and advantages. It shows that 
there is that imbedded in the soul, as central in 
it as its own existence, to which the Right makes 
its appeal; and which cannot do otherwise than 
respond to its claim.—We see the same fact il- 
lustrated in the deep and joyful gladness that 
fills the heart, the 





** peace serenc, 
As light in the sun, throned” 

in the mind, when we are conscious of doing 
right; when the Conscience, that is, is satisfied 
and approving. And we see the same in one of 
its most fearful and startling exhibitions, when 
this peace has vanished; when even penitence 
for sin has given way to a feeling more mighty 
and overwhelming : when Remorse has assumed 
| the control of the soul. That is not Fear. It is 
;not Grief. It is not the pain of a felt incapacity 
| for the accomplishment of Duty. It is Convic- 
tion of sin, now fixed and irremediable ; a con- 
sciousness of Wrong, committed and irreparable ; 
a sense of the free irrevocable violation of sacred 
obligations. It comes from the Conscience, now 
erect and avenging, although so long despised 
and trampled. Under its power the soul is some- 
times broken into the dust. There have been 
men who have ended their life, to escape from 
its anguish. The flickering glare of the fires of 
Hell may already be seen in it. 

In all these exercises we see revealed the 
Power of Conscience; original and permanent in 
every man. Itis distinct from the Understanding, 
which deals with truth; entirely distinct from the 
susceptibility to Emotion, from the Fancy, from 
the Will, It is the highest Power within us. It 
is in each whom God has made. It is instinctive 
and intuitive in its decisions, rather than argu- 
mentative. It speaks with an authority which 
no man can help feeling. It may be debased or 
perverted by sin: just as the intellect may be, 
the imagination, the sensibility. But if left to 
form unbiassed decisions, if followed when it 
guides ua, and especially if enlightened and edu- 
cated by the truth, and pervaded as it may be by 
the Spirit of God,—it points to the Right, on its 
throne in the Heavens, more unerringly than the 
needle to the star in the North. We recognise 
its existence in others than ourselves ; and even 
when we are certain of the perversion of the de- 
sire in those with whom we are associated, and 
are not confident of the soundness of their judg- 
ment, we rely on a response from their principle 
of Conscience. If our just appeal to that is not 
met, we reckon from it to the degree of their de- 
pravity. We use, even unconsciously, this dis- 
covered insusceptibility of the Conscience to the 
Right, as a graduating rod by which to measure 
the completeness of their wickedness. We feel 
the almost deadness in sin of the soul which we 
address. 

It is scarcely needful to show—it is almost hu- 
miliating to be obliged to argue—that the exisi- 
ence of tuis faculty 1s recognised in the Scriptures. 
Paul recognised it, when he wrote thus to the 
Roman.. “For wher the Gentiles, which have 
pot the Law (the Law, that is, written on stone, 
which Moses gave], do by nature the things con- 
tained in the Law, these having not the Lawarea 
Law unto.themselves. Which show the work of 
the Law written in their hearts [in their interior and 
spiritual being]; their Conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accus- 
ing, or else excusing, one another.” He recog- 
nised the same power, again, when he spoke of 
himself to the Corinthians, as “ not handling the 





who felt himself bound to God’s Law and in peril | word of God deceiifully, but commending himself 
of destruction if he did not obey it, would be will-| to every man’s Conscience, in the sight of God.” 
ing to rest for the guidance.of his course. One | The Saviour recognised it, when he oe turned 


his eye upon Peter, after Peter’s denial of him; 
and the Apostle felt it, when “he went out and 
wept bitterly.” Christ recognised it, also, when 
he put his charge of substantial adultery against 
the Pharisees: “And they being convicted by 
their own Conscience [which made itself heard 
over the violence of passion and the stubbornness 
of pride] went out, one by one.”-——Throughout the 
Scriptures, the recognitions and illustrations of 
this Power occur. They would not otherwise 
have been true to man’s structure. 

How characteristic is that record of the first 
transgressors, that ‘when they heard the voice 
of the Lord God in the garden, they were afraid, 
and hid themselves.’ The consciousness of Guilt 
had unnerved the will. How clearly comes be- 
fore us the remorse of the Brothers of Joseph, 
through the beautiful aptness of the Oriental nar- 
rative: “ They said one to another, we are verily 
guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw the 
anguish of his soul when he besought us, and we 
would not bear.” It was years after the act. 
No voice from the skies had broken upon them, 
recalling their guilt. The sense of it was within. 
It came out instantly at the presence of adversity ; 
“and therefore [said they] is this distress come 
upon us.” So Pharaoh felt, after all his harden- 
ing of his heart, when he not only sent forth 
God's people to avert his judgments, but said unto 
Moses and Aaron: “I have sinned this time. 
The Lord is righteous, and I and my people are 
wicked.” So David felt, when the Prophet of 
God rebuked him. So Judas himself felt, when 
he went out and hanged himself, under the into- 
lerable burden of the Consciousness of Guilt.—It 
would occupy hours to enumerate the instances 
in which the Scriptures respond, incidentally or 
directly, to this Power inman. They show it as 
amonitor. They show it as an avenger. The 
show it ineradicable by any force otf the will. 
They show it restraining from wrong, and impell- 
ing to Duty. They show it, when violated, the 
source of a terrible self-reproach; the centre of a 
pain too deep, almost, to be endured; in which 
is the prophecy of Retribution and Judgment. 
They show it as the Power to which God chiefly 
appeals. They reckon it as well nigh the last 
result of persistent wickedness—the sign of the 
Death to which sin tends—when it can. be said of 
a man that being unjust “ he knoweth no shame ;” 
that his “Conscience is seared with a hot iron.” 
And in all this the Scriptures but respond to man’s 

nsciousness ; and by recognising and meeting 
the powers that are in us, demonstrate their origin 
with Him who made us. 

There is, then, this principle of Conscience, a 





perpetually transmitted Divine Authority, that it 
can speak to any man in the name of the God who 
made and who will judge him. God never meant 
that it should do so. If he had he would have 
said so. with infallible clearness. In the course 
of his Providence, along the history of the Past, 
he has built up a barrier against this doctrine, in 
the fearful accumulation of its results, which it 
would seem to be impossible for any to overpass. 
There is not one of us, within these walls to-day, 
aware of his relations to God and to Eternity, 
and knowing that his destiny was poised upon 
his decision, who would give up his conviction 
to the authority of a Church. There is that in 
the Soul which instinctively revolts at it. 

But if neither the State nor the Church is au- 
thorized to interpret God’s Law for his su 
where his Word has not in terms decided it, how 
shall it be known? Who shall decide in regard 
to what it ist There can be but one answer. 
The Man himself, to whom that Law is address 
and adapted, upon whom is laid the responsibility 
of the decision, and whose personal destiny -is 
depending upon it, He must decide. He must 
decide, in 
which God has given him for this purpose ; the 

wer which we denominate the Conscience. 


the use of the constitutional power | 


Sense of Right, a Power that responds to the 
principles of God’s Law, imbedded in Man, as an 
jelement of his being.—It is a universal vege oi 
implanted in every man at the start of his exist- 
ence, and which + cannot obliterate, however 
be may wish it. Though he sin to the last and 
temorselessly on the Earth, it will master him 
again in the scenes of the Future.—It is a princi- 
jle that is natively impelled toward Rectitude ; 
tp decide harmoniously with the law of its author. 
The heart is not so impelled ; the desires; the 
sensibility to enjoyment. But the Conscience is. 
i is in agreement, by its constitution, with Right 
ind Justice ; and therefore God appeals to it with 
iis Law. If in any case it decides wrongly, it is 
yecause it has been systematically misused, or is 
warped by the appeal of t advan It 
joes not often decide wrongly. Men who differ 
on everything else, will_ almost always : on 
what is ‘right, in 7 It is a principle sus- 
ceptible of such culturé and development, that, 
iwith this, it shall certainly decide anght. Being 
informed by the Truth, and exalted and enlight- 
ened by the Spirit of God, coming into commun- 
ion with Him its author, and receiving of the im- 
pulses which he will give it, it may speak with 
entire authority and justness. It is the fault of 
the man who follows its impulse, if it has not 





he cannot give over to another, this inmost respon- 
sibility. He lays aside the crown of his manhood, 
if he attempts to do it. 

In the exercise of this spiritual Power, then, a 
Man must decide when the Law which God has 
given him is in conflict with the requirement of 
the State. Not by his Desire, I say again, is this 
to be discovered; not by his sensibility to mere 
present suffering ; not by his perception of prob- 
able advantages; not by his understanding, as 
simply considering the connections of action ; but 
by the Conscience;—that noble and spiritual 
faculty, in which is the image of God his author ; 
which is the vital and permanent pillar, standing 
erect and pointing toward Holiness, amid the fall 
rof the desires; to which God appeals with his 
Truth and his Law ; into whose hand if disobeyed, 
he puts the terrible scourge of Remorse.—He 
must not decide impetuously and rashly ; under the 
infience, too much, of excited emotion. He 
must not decide without taking counsel of the 
judgment, and reckoning the relations that shall 
circulate from the action. He must seek the ad- 
vice of the wise and the disinterested ; though he 
must not accept their opinion as authority. He 
must consult the preservation of all interests that 
are. valuable, and the promotion of those that are 
intrinsically worthy ; though he must not yield 
Right to mere outward Advantage. He must 
study to free himself from the influence of Pas- 
sion; from the guidings of prejudice, or of 
pride, or of ambition; from all the allurements 
of self-interest and of profit. He must study 
God’s word, and investigate it patiently ; endeav- 
oring to gather its lessons into the heart. He 
must seek to become partaker of the spirit and 
sharer of the light that are treasured in Christ, 
and through union with him to feel as he feels. 
He must go up to God, in prayer for his guid- 
ance, and seek illumination from the Spirit oi 
Holiness; and enter, so far as he can, the atmos- 

here of Heaven, and of the Equity that is there. 

e must bring up the Conscience to the level of 
God’s Law.—And then he must decide; and 
STAND, on that decision! as Daniel did, before 
the king; as Stephen did, before the council ; as 
martyrs have done, in every age. Though a 
thousand be against him, if conscientious con- 
victions are full and clear, he must not yield 
them. Though friends are dissevered, and ties 
are broken, and interests are damaged, and hopes 
are overthrown—he must stand on his Convic- 
tion; for God has given to him the Conscience, 
that so he may do. 

My Friends, this is right in itself. It is expe- 
dient, too, and wise. The arrangement of God 
which makes a man’s Conscience his guide to 
action, is beneficent every way.—It is beneficent 
for the Individual. Would you educate a man 
best? ‘Tell him that he, a responsible being, and 
an heir of Eternity, must decide for himself on 
a question of Duty!—that against the pressure 
of interest and the community, against the ap- 
peals of indulgence and repose, as accountable 
to God, he must look for the Right, and stead- 
fastly maintain it! You have put him upon a 
work that will draw out his manhood as the 
light and the air draw the beauty out of nature. 
You have set him to a task in the accomplish- 
ment of which his energy of purpose, his depth 
of religious conviction and sentiment, his vigor 
and enterprise of mental action, his moral capa- 
city, clearness and force, will all be developed. 
It cannot be otherwise. You put the man in pre- 
cisely that position where every force is called 
to the noblest exertion that it can make ; where 
everything that is manliest finds legitimate scope : 
where the man, if he does what you set him to 
do, asserts his prerogative, as superior to mere 
interest, and capable of the Godlike. The re- 
sults of that system will be seen in the end,—as 
with the Puritans in this country, as with the 
Huguenots in France, as with the persecuted 
band in the Waldensian valleys,—in a purer 
piety ; in a nobler self-devotion; in a grander 
and more powerful grasp of the principles of 
Duty ; ina more exalted communion with God 
in his Holiness; in a higher disregard of the 
blandishments of Time ; ina mightier unfolding 
of all spiritual force; in a deeper impression on 
the history of the World 

It is beneficent for the State, as for the Persons 
who compose it, that Conscience thus decide. 
does not tend to anarchy, as has falsely been 
said. It makes nc allowance for that sudden and 
rash resistance that might arise out of interest. 
It requires that he who sets himself against the 
State and its powers, shal! do it, not in the heat 
of a Passion that sustains him; not in the des- 
perate rebound from an intolerable oppression : 
but in the calm and principled resolution, which 
arises from the conviction of Equity and Right; 
that he do it as an individual, only seeking to 
inform the consciences of others. The certainty 
then is, beforehand, that only the best and most 
thoughtful will resist, all the pressure of advan- 
tage being steadily against them; and that the 
resistance will go forward just as fast as the Con- 
viction. If the State yields to such influence it 
will be benefitted by it. If it does not, but ad- 
heres to injustice and wrong, then it ought in the 
end to be broken before it.—‘The State!’ What 
is it? It is not lands, or ports, or capitals. It 
is the Men, who form and guide it. Where these 
are elevated, the State is flourishing. Let facts 
then testify Of the tendencies of this system. 
Where the decree of the Infallible Church has 
been received as decisive in the questions of 
Right—much more, where the doctrine has ob- 
tained of a passive and unquestioning Obedience 
to the State—what has been the issue? I put it 
to you, my Friends. In Italy ;—in Russia ;— 
under the iron system of the despots of France ; 
—has liberty advanced? has intelligence been 
diffused? has morality grown purer? has reli- 
gion gained power? has Right been done ? has 
the State been ennobled * "has even a just stabil- 
ity of Government been secured and established ? 
Nay, verily! But in all these the reverse! 
Wherever the doctrine has stepped, it has blight- 
ed. Wherever it has had sway, it has turned 
men into machines. The final revolution has 
been the more tremendous for its oppressions. 
The nation has degenerated to the level of its 
condition, or else the furious rush of a people 
that had borne till endurance became impossible 
has swept before it the palace and the throne.— 
And on the other hand take any Man, take any 
People, in the developement of the system whic 
nurtures and educates Conscience, as the guide 
to man’s Duty, as the Interpreter of God's Law 
for him, as the ——, he must bow to what- 
ever man decrees, and Liberty there advances. 
The State grows in power, as its citizens are en- 
lightened. It becomes settled and established, on 
the basis of Equity. Follow it in its career ; and 
its progress shall be traced in beneficence and 
peace. From first to last its orbit shall be an 
orbit that brightens with the glow of knowledge 
and of heroism; and that closes in the splendor 
of a still culminating Glory. = 


Here we have reached the end of our disdus- 
sion ; and here we see in clearness, I think, the 
truth for which we started. We see the Ground 
and the Extent of the obligation of Man to obey 
Civil Law. He is bound to obey it, because it is 
beneficent that Society should exist; and that 
cannot exist without officers and rulers. He is 
bound to obey it, because God ordains the exist- 
ence of organized Society ; in the very constitu- 
tion of Man, his creature, sympathetic, depend- 
ent, receptive, communicative; in the course 
of his Providence, which brings each man into 
being amid Society ; in the precepts of his Word, 
which command as in the text this general duty. 
—He is bound to obey it, so long as and wher- 
ever it does not conflict with the Law God has 
given him ; so long as it refrains from enjoining 
iniquity. Within these limits, whatever it de- 
crees, even that which injures us in person or in 
goods, if so be it stop short of the injury that 
is deepest—if it does not take life without cause, 
or break up the family which God has organized, 
or deprive us of Liberty, that 


“Sacred tree 

Fenced round, and kept from violation free, 

Whose smallest spray rent off, we never prize 

At less than life.” 
—we are bound to submit to. Though it confis- 
cate our property, though it derange our employ- 
ments and take from us our livelihood—it is bet- 
ter that we yield, and repair the injustice. But 
when it commands us to do a wrong act, or to 
refrain from a right one, its authority stops. It 
has reached the line that it cannot over. We 
are bound by an authority that is higher than its, 
to disobey it. As the subjects of God, and des- 
tined to Eternity, we are bound to do the Right, 


certain as that God abhors Iniquity and loves the 
Right—as certain as that God is not limited by 
man’s law—that he shall perish, when God ap- 
peareth ! 

And now, my Friends, let us briefly but frankly 
apply this to the Law which concerns all our 
thoughts ; the Law which requires us to return 
the black man to his Master at the South. What 
is our duty under that? We are all equally in- 
terested to decide this aright, and to do precisely 
what God would have us; for we shall all, to- 
gether, meet God in Judgment. Iam as deeply 
interested as any of you to decide it prudently ; 
for the safety of the State. My pecuniary inter- 
est in the preservation of the integrity of the 
National Union is not as large, of course, as 
yours; but my social and professional position, 
my pecuniary support, my present happiness, my 
hopes of future effort and good; depend as muc 
as yours on that. It would be no less hard for 
me than for you to enter the Prison, if the Law 
called for that. It would be far more hard for me 
than for you to pay the penalty affixed to disobe- 
dience. What then is our Duty—yours, and 
mine—under this Law ? 
_ The case stands thus; and one example may 
illustrate all. Some forty-five years since a lad 
was stolen upon the Coast of Africa. He was 
captured by force, loaded with chains, and 
brought across the ocean—through that terrible 
Middle-Passage, which has become but a syno- 
nyme for the extremest suffering. He was placed 
upon a plantation in a Southern State; either by 
his captor, or by one to whom that captor trans- 
ferred him. He has toiled there for years. He 
has finally escaped from the force that has held 
him, and has come to the North. He is living, and 
has been living for years, in the midst of our so- 
ciety. He is married and has a family. He has 
accumulated some property. He is a Christian 
in his convictions, and a Christian in his pur- 
pose; a Christian, too, in his outward profession. 
—If it be said that this is a strong case, I reply 
that it is proper to take a positive case to test a 
principle ; that this is a possible case, in its every 
particular ; that there are probably men now at 
the North, called ‘fugitives from’ service,’ who 
actualize it all; and that the principle which 
covers it, will cover all that can occur;—for as 
rélated to the intrinsic equity of the return of 
the man to bondage, it makes no difference 
whether he has been in that bondage for five 
years or for forty ; whether he was himself en- 
slaved upon Africa, or is the child of the man so 
violently enforced. No man can show the point, 
at ten years or at fifty, where what is wrong at 
the first becomes changed into Right, by the force 
of continuance ; where oppression and injustice, 
having ripened for years, open out into the beauty 
and majesty of Virtue. Especially can no man 
show an error in Blackstone, when he argues so 
unanswerably, that “if neither captivity, nor the 
sale of oneself, can, by the law of Nature and of 
Reason, reduce the Parent to slavery [as he has 
just demonstrated], much less can they reduce the 
Ofispring."—If the man I have referred to ought 
not to be returned to bondage, then no man 
should be. 

The Man, thus dwelling by my side, is claimed 
by the person whom he emesty served. He is 
pursued by the officer. He is in peril of being 
taken. He comes to me for help and shelter, and 
for counsel in flight. The law of Congress says 
to me: “ Youshall not give it.” The law of Con- 
gress says tome: “You shall grasp that neigh- 
bor, at the call of the officer, and deliver him to 
his pursuers.”* The question for me is, ‘Is that 
law a Right one” Not, ‘Was it passed with 
the proper formalities ; or, Has it been certified 
by the proper officers” +Not, even, as a primary 
question, ‘Is it agreeable to the laws that pre- 
ceded and that gird it; or, Is it likely to be en- 
forced by the arm of the State” The question 
is other and higher than these. It concerns me 
as immortal, and a subject of God. ‘Is this law 
Right? Is it equitable and just? Does it agree 
with the Law which GOD has given me, when 
hg tells me to love my neighbor as myself? If] 
seize that Man, and deliver him up,—if I refuse 
to shelter and to help him,—shall I do that which 
God approves? which I can meet with joy at the 
Judgment, when human -enactments shall have 
vanished-and been forgotten ” 

In answer to this question, there comes to me 
the Law which God gave to Israel: “Thou shalt 
not deliver unto his master the servant which is 
— from his master unto thee; He shall 
dwell with thee, even among you, in that place 
which he shall choose in one of thy gates, where 
it liketh him best: Tuou sHALT Nor oppress 
HIM.” This specific requirement. may have ter- 
minated upon the Hebrews; but if its principle 
were right, even in that darkened and barbarous 
age, how can it be otherwise under the blaze of 
Christianity ? 

But Jeaving this special expression of God's 
will, and coming to the matter directly in hand, 
with the calm and clear examination of the Con- 
science:—To what am J] required to send this 
Man back? To the endurance of a System 
whose character I will not exaggerate by a word 
of description overwrought and fanatical, but 
which no man can contemplate as a philanthro- 
pist without shuddering; of a System,—as de- 
fined in its statutes and laws, drawn up in the 
calmness of legislative acts, and expounded in 
the solemnity of judicial decisions,—which puts 
the Man into the power of the Master; to be 
used by him as he will, only his life being pre- 
served ; to be sold by him when he will, and to 
whomsoever he pleases; to have his wife and 
his children taken from him and sold, at the 
pleasure of the other—the Wife that is as dear 
and sacred to him as yours to you; the Children 
that are as precious as yours to you or mine to 
me, when they prattle upon the knee, or nestle 
into the bosom. It is a System that forbids its 
subject to be taught to read or to write; that 
keeps him ignorant, and depends on that igno- 
rance for its own preservation; that directly be- 
bars him from accumulation and progress, mak- 
ing all that he acquires the property of the 
Master; that dashes his every pleasure, by the 
sense of its insecurity; that takes the joy from 
every hope, by hanging its accomplishment on 
the will of another; that davkens every prospect 
by the shadow of a constant end inevitable fear ; 
—that takes away the Bib legislative au- 
thority: and yet that leaves \o its captive no 
rational happiness but that which is fuand in the 
hope of a Hereafter. It is to this System, that I 
am to send the Man back ; and it will be admin- 
istered toward him with double rigor, because he 
has once escaped its grasp. 

The Man will not go. If I could persuade him 
to return, as Paul did Onesimus to his qualified 
condition, to one who would receive him ‘not 
now as a servant, but above a servant, as a Bro- 
ther, beloved’—then my duty might be plain. 
But he will not go thus. He has tasted a bond- 
age that Onesimus poe never knew. The 
master who is after him does not ask him to come 
thus. He calle him again to the rice-field and the 
plantation ; as a * Chattel personal.’ 

The Man implores me not to send him. Wh 
should 1 send him? Why should I do him this 
mortal injury? He is my Brother, by creation ; 
and my Brother, by Redemption. Both of us are 
responsible to one Heavenly Father. Both of us 
are looking for one Eternity. Why should I send 
send him to a bondage he abhors ‘—It is a bond- 
age not founded in Equity, not accepted by him- 
self, and not obligatory upon his Conscience. In 
the forum of Equity, no other person has “ pro- 
perty” in him. He was stolen at the first; and 
the paint cannot be shown at which that theft 
and its consequences, the Man being always at 
hand to assert his right to Himself, Secame esta- 
blished in Equity. Nay ;—deeper than this there 
comes a principle. God made that Man in His 
own image; for His service and glory. He has 
made him Immortal ; and, in point of faculty, on 
a level with others ; a sharer of the nature which 
Christ has glorified; a fit recipient of his Truth 
and his Spirit. How, then, can another have 

*« Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be 
the duty of all marshals and deputy-marshals to obey 
and execute all warrants and precepts issued under the 
provisions of this act, when to them directed; * 3 * 

* * * * andall good citizens are hereby com- 
manded to aid and assist in the D een a and efficient ex- 
ecution of this law, whenever their services may be re- 

uired, as aforesaid, for that purpose; and said warrants 
shall run and be executed by said officers anywhere in 
the State within which they are issued. 

“Sec. 7. And be it fi That any 
who shall knowingly and willingly obstruct, bin 

or attorney, 
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* ae in him? Is it by the express grant 
of his Creator? It is not pretended. Is it given 
by the fact of proximity and neighborhood * 
Then he has in turn the same property in the 
other. It is simply the effect of superior ronce. 
All analysis of it ends at precisely this point. 
The Master has held that Man because he covl:/ 
do it, and never otherwise; because his mind or 
his muscles were the stronger, and becanse his 
companions have Jent him aid. But +thi®* gives 
him no right, in Equity, to his captive. If it did, 
then the Man becoming stronger would own him 
in turn. If it did, then the Strongest in the State 
would own all; and an absolute Despotism be 
the only just government. The Master does not 
‘own’ the Man he is after. He cannot do so. 
The Man bas his own endowment of faculty ; his 
own responsibility to God his Maker; his own 
intrinsic and natural Rights—to himself, and to 
his powers. Except by crime he does not lose 
these. He is accountable for them to God and 
to the Future. He cannot be the property of an- 
other, his equal. Money may buy gold, or lands, 
or horses, or brutes, but it cannot buy the man- 
hood and the force that God hath given to nim 
It is, as Brougham has said, “a wild and guilty 
fantasy, that Man can have property in Man.”* 

The question recurs then, Why shall I send 
the man to this unjust bondage? The fact that 
he has suffered it so long already, is a reason 
why I should nor. The fact that he is hunted 
afflicted, poor, and that his pursuers are strong, 
is just the reason why I should aid him. God 
tells me to love him, as I love myself; to do to 
him what T would that he in turn should do unto 
me. Why shallI not Herp him, in his strugg!e 
for the Rights that God gave him indelibly, when 
he made him a.Man? There is nothing to pre- 
vent, but the simple-requirement of my equals in 
the State ; the parchment of the Law, which they 
have written. But where will that parchment be, 
when I meet this my Brother in the Judgment ! 
Where will that parchment be, when Christ shall 
say tome, with my Eternity depen@ing on his 
words, “I was an hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat! I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ! 
I was naked, and ye clothed me not! Iwas a 
stranger, and ye took me not in !-—Inasmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the least of these my Bre- 
thren—ye did it not to ME”! } 

Nay! NAY! my Friends! I cannot do this 
essential Injustice! Though the commands of 
the law were a hundred-fold more stringent, | 
would not touch a hair of that man’s head ' 
Though its penalties were accumulated to tenjoli! 
greatness, they should not shut my doors agains: 
him! I will not resist the law by force and vio 
lence. I will even advise the man to flee it if he 
can, and not resist it, although it hurls him back 
a his right of Self-Defence. But I sill not 
obey it, unless by bearing its penalties. The 
man who does otherwise is in peril of his Soul ! 
For Eternity is pee than Time and its scenes ! 
The Eye that shall search our life at the Judg- 
ment, is more terrible than that of the human 
Tribunal! and he that hath done Wrong, shall 
meet it there! The omniscience of God will ne- 
ver forget it!—I do not find that my fathers cov- 
‘enanted that | should do this act ; but if they did 
it must be cancelled. I cannot renew a covenant 
for such crime. It is said that the Union is im- 
perilled by such refusal. But consequences are 
doubtful, and Right is definite. It is right to do 
what God’s Law bids us, in relation to our bro- 
ther, though the World shake beneath us! | 
know the “results that seem poised upon the 
Union. But if that is righteous and is worthy of 
preservation, it cannot require such iniquity to 
its support. God certainly would not save it by 
the disregard of his Law. And he that does the 
Right, under the government of God, is always 
sale. He falls in with the lines of God's pur- 
poses and requirement. He works toward the 
ultimate good of au! He is in harmony wiih 
that System whose law is Holiness. 

We must never do wrong! It is right to obey 
magistrates, as the officers of society, so long as 
they rule justly.‘ Put them in mind,” says the 
Apostle, and I to-day repeat and urge it, “to be 
subject to principalities, to obey magistrates, and 
to be ready to every good work.” But God has 
given us a Law that is primary ; that concerns us 
as immortal ; that supersedes every other. When 
iuman Law conflicts with this, itis Duty to dis- 
obey that. We must say with Peter: “ We ought 
to obey God rather than man.” And God's Law 
is—decisive, unequivocal, extending always to 
each of us—revealed to Conscience as Light is 
to the eye !—‘ Tuou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart; and Thou shalt love thy 
Neighbor as ruyseLr.” There is none other 
Commandment—on Earth, or in Heaven—that is 
greater than these 

My Hearers, let us take this Truth as out 
Guide, our Counsellor, and our steadfast support. 
itis the Truth! the Truth of God! the Truth in 
which the Scriptures agree! the Truth that shall 
stand, when we have fallen! Jt is no new Truth, 
as I said at the outset. It is as old as Christians 
ity. It has had such testimony to its reality and 
its value as almost no other has ever gained. It 
has beamed likea star over every martyr-fire. It 
has throbbed as a life in every Reformer; in 
Wickliffe ; in Huss; in Luther; in the Pilgrims. 
The costliest blood of earth, has been its free and 
noble tribute. The grandest endeavor that human 
annals have ever marked, has been given to its 
support. Men have risen up against tyrannies, 
have overthrown oppressions, have established 
free States, have illustrated Christianity, have 
wrought Immortality, under the forces which it 
has given them. Political interests may heave 
against it, but they cannot overthrow it. The 
clouds of sophistry may hide it for a time, but 
not forever. The fury of the violent, who are 
bound to the oppressor, may be poured upon it 
self, and be spent upon its advocates ; but that 
“signifieth Nothing.” The Truth is God’s. He 
honors and will ail it. With every advancing 
Christian Age, it shall be seen more brightly. 
Old as it is, itis not worn. “Its radiant brow 
doth wear the Morning Star.” It shall ultimate- 
ly triumph. You and I may not see that. The 
grass may grow above our graves, before this 
Truth has risen to its throne. But it shall come 
to that at last. It shall be incorporate into Law. 
It shall be recognized in Letters. Its forces shall 
mould Society anew. Then shall oppression and 
war be past. Then every human law shall bear 
upon its front the beauty of the Divine. Then 
overnments shall be free, and just, and Christian. 
hen prayers, and tears, the struggles of the 
faithful, the endurance of the devenehghe stake 
of the confessor, the-€ 1) have 
come unto their fruitage: Eqgnity 
shall fill the earth ; ant every aet of Right, done 
in the Past, be met in its result. And then shall 
Christ be King of men! 


“ Far, like the comet’s way through infinite Space, 
Stretches that long untravelled track of Light.” 
Oh! in that day may it be found that you and 
I have labored for the Right! have given of our 
force to the supremacy of Justice ! have copnted 
all as nothing in the comparison of Duty! and 
thus have striven for human welfare !—Yea! 
may it be found amid that sweeter, nobler Day, 
to which this shall arise, and in whose glory this 
shall end—when we shall stand before the Infi- 
nite, and look down on the Past from the far 
eminence of Eternity—that we have done 
throughout our life what God commanded ; that 
human law has never bowed us to disobedience of 
Him ; that we have actualized his wi!l on Earth, , 
have honored him as our great Sovereign, have 
sought the guidance which he could give us, have 
a for him our utmost force, have poured our 
life into his work, and now are ready to enter 
into Rest ! 


* Or as Blackstone expresses it: “ Those rights then 
which God and Nature have established, and a there- 
fore called natural rights, such as are life and liberty, 
need not the aid of human laws to be more effectually 
invested in eve }man than they are; neither do they 
reeeive any itional strength when declared by the 
municipal laws to be inviolable. On the contrary No 
HUMAN LEGISLATURE has power to abridge or destroy 
them, unless the man shall himself commit some act that 
— to a forfeiture.” Introd. to Comm sec. 2, 


—————— 


For the Ind 
THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN. 


_ The Apocalypse of John consists of’ five dis» 
tinct visions, or in other words, the scene changes 
four times. 

The scene of the first vision is an earthly tem~ 
ple, as is evident from the presence of a septen- 


*| ary golden candlestick. 


est importance. The Institution of the State, as 

a setieuse and a defence for the persons whom 

it embraces—of the State, with its appropriate 

magistracies, tribunals, and laws,—is a mighty 

and durable Corner, established of God, upon 

which rest peg eng and the promise, and the 
of the World! No man may innocently 
to it 


And now it is evident, as we carry forward our 
thought, that any particular Society which may 
be organized among men on this general basis, 


to the prince, the noble,-the merchant, the pro- 
fessional man, the mechanic, the laborer, the beg- 
gar, the child, to men in every department of 
active life, to men under all forms of government 
and society, and connected in all the most intri- 
cate and wide relationships of Life—would have 
been too voluminous for any mind to grasp and 
master them. Omniscience might have given 
them ; but Omniscience alone could have ever 
considered them. The glory of the Scriptures 
would vanish at once on such @ system. The 


others by sympathies and regards, it is so affined 
because distinct from them; because in its es- 
sence entire and personal. _ Each one of us, each 
man on earth, is formed in God’s image, to live 
to his glory: On each hath been expended his 
power and skill. Each one is capable of ren- 
dering him service. Each is capable of arising, 
through the aid which God gives him, into moral 
assimilation and union to Deity; of becoming 


ot by an act of the Will, merely, determining 
what he will do at any hazard; not in the im-' 
pulse of Desire, merely, and personal inclination ; 
not in the use, rom “ the — — 
standing, as logically analyzing the relations o 
an the abe that will flow from them ; 
assuredly not in the mere impulse of the Sensi 


been thus instructed and trained.—It is the only 
principle that can decide for Man, what Equity 
Tequires of him, where the speqfic ion of 
God is 7 No other man, no company, 
can decide it. His sense of personal accountable- 
ness and peril, his knowledge of the destinies 
which are pending his ae a 
bility, emotively feeling for present conviction of the fi 1 he im- 
prey the san Se of the Conscience; the pulses that are in him as deep as life—forbid him 
of Right ; the Power within us which bears to rest on another's decision. He cannot be 

the ich mirrors upon its cleat-' satisfied to give over to another, he knows that 


which the law forbids us; and to refrain from 
the Wrong to which it urges us.—And on this 
Right the Man mast ; in the exeteise.of 
Conscience ; deliberately, page 

y 


sonal responsibility, but firm 
cannot throw of | 


Rev. 1: 10, 12. “I was in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day.—And having turned, 1 saw seven 
| golden candlesticks.” 

Here the Messiah appears to John, and com- 
missions him to write to the seven churches of 
of | Asia. 

The scene of the second vision is at the door 
or entrance of heaven, where the prophet has a 
view of what transpires both in heaven and on 
earth, The scene, however, vacillates ; 




















tness to the Truth, which 











Here John has a view of the throne of God, 
and also of the Lamb with the book of destiny 
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of this journal for 1850 are fruitful in suggestions 
of spiritual profit. In one column we are re- 
minded of the discussions and conflicts of the old 
year. Here a doctrine of theology or a principle 
in ecclesiastical order was stated and maintained ; 
there a stand was made for Freedom and for 
Right; and here again the mighty motives of the 


in his hands,—of the opening of the seven seals, 
—of the sounding of the seyen trumpets, &c. 
The scene of the third vision is on the sea- 
shore, as if to watch the doings of Satan: 


gospel were urged in the various phases and appli- 
cations of the Christian life. In another column 
are noted the issues of the press in literature, 
science, art, and religion, —a cosmoramic view of 
the intellectual world. Then follow commun 
cations in poetry and prose, and correspondence 
from far and near, covering a vast variety of 
themes and topics of interest to the Christian 
heart; next the record of Revivals, too scanty to 
satisfy the desires of those who pray “Thy King- 
dom come,” yet showing that God hath not for- 
gotten. to be gracious. To this succeeds the long 
list of ministerial changes, each fraught with re- 
sults for eternity to families, neighborhoods, and 
churches,—and then the obituary column, from 
which the dead speak to us once more as from 
a living tablet. To all these is added the long, 
long summary of the changes the year had wit- 
nessed at home and abroad, in the church and in 
the world. As we glance over these Index co- 
lumns we seem to see them pointing, not only 
backward to the record of the past, but forward 
also to what shall be the province of this journal 
for the future. 

From week to week the present year will 
\ bring its fresh occasions for the discussion of 
truths and the application of principles, and its 
fresh opportunities for the cultivation of holiness 
in ourselves and the incitement of it in others. 
From week to week what new and stirring 
events, what changes in church and state, what 
sudden progress or what seeming retrogression, 
will demand to be chronicled in these pages. 
And how will the catalogue of the dead,—the 
good, the noble, the loved,—swell from week 
to week, and month to month, as the year rolls 
by!—Nay—the pen startles at the thought— 
others may be called to complete for us the list 
of the departed. A solemn thing is the passing 
year. A solemn thing it is to mark the changes 
of that year and to meet its demands. For our- 


Rey. 13: 1. “And I stood upon the sand of 
the sea.” Comp. Dan.8: 2; 10: 4. 

Here John sees a beast rising out of the sea, 
another beast rising out of the earth, the Lamb 
with the redeemed, and the pouring out of the 
seven vials. 

The scene of the fourth vision is in a wilder- 
ness, as if to witness the impending desolations : 
Rey. 17: 3. “So he (one of the seven angels 
with the seven vials) carried me away in the 
spirit into a wilderness.” 

Here John sees the woman sitting on the scar- 
let-colored beast, witnesses the public lamenta- 
tion on earth over the fall of Rome, und the tri- 
umphant song in heaven, and the triumphal pro- 
cession in heaven having reference to the same 
event, the millennial reign of Christ, the new 
Jerusalem. 

The scene of the fifth vision is on a high moun- 
tain on earth, without however interrupting the 
course of the narrative? 

Rey. 21: 10. “And he (the same angel as in 
Rev. 17: 3) carried me away in the spirit toa 
great and high mountain.” Comp. Ezek. 40: 2. 
Here John has a nearer view of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, of its structure and arrangement, and 
of the paradisaical state. 
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The pricgof THe InpEPENDENT is uniformly as 
follows : 


To subscribers in New York, Brooklyn, Williams- 
burgh, Newhaven, Hartford, and Boston, Two 


selves, for this journal we promise nothing. Our 
help is in God. The conductors of The Inde- 


pendent feel more than ever the weight of their 
reSponsibility and trust, and desire to be guided 
and strengthened in and for all, by a Wisdom 
and a Power that never fail. 


THEOLOGY OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


The Christian Register of the 24th inst. vir- 
tually closes the discussion which has been so 
amicably conducted between it and this journal, 
by an explicit declaration of its own faith upon 
the fundamental doctrines of the Bible. It will 
be recollected that the Register expressed its cor- 
dial agreement with the following statement of 
the doctrine of human nature, viz : 


Doutuars AND Fiery Cents, for which sum the 
paper will be delivered by carriers. 

To all subscribers out of the city, who receive 
their paper by mau, Two Dotxars. 

To Clergymen, six copies for Ten Doniars. 


Any subscriber who renews his subscription, and 
forwards us the names of two new subscribers, 
shall have the Three for Five Dotiars. 


All subscriptions to be paid invariably 1n ap- 
VANCE. 

All Postmasters who will send us the names of 
new subscribers, with the money, may retain fifty 
cents on each for Commission. 

It is hoped that all subscribers whose time of 
payment expires about this period will treat the 
publisher with the promptitude which he is ex- 
pected to maintain to them. 


“ That in human nature, and in each individual 
of the race, there are propensities toward evil, or 
for the inferior good, which in all cases lead to 
sin as soon as the individual is capable of moral 
action, 7. e. of acting consciously and voluntarily ; 
that the sin pertains not to the propensities them- 
selves, which might be restrained, but to the act 
of will for the indulgence of those propensities, an 
act contrary to reason and therefore contrary to 
some known law of God; that this voluntar 
gratification of the lower nature as the chief good, 
shows a vice or depravity of character, and is a 
state of opposition to conscience and the law of 
God, i. e. a state of actual transgression, from 
which one cannot be delivered by education, by 
outward reformation, or by any merely outward 
appliances, whether sdcial, legal, or moral, but 
only by a divine influence operating upon the 
inward moral nature, and producing there a thor- 
ough renovation.” 

But in connection with this statement arose the 
question, ‘ Whether from the first yielding to pro- 
pensities to evil, the character of the individual is 
utterly and, in every part, sinful? This wegaf- 
firmed, while the Reg7ster preferred to qualify the 
form of the statement, though it still adhered to 
the original proposition. Out of this technical 
difference grew a discussion respecting character 
as related to the moral law of God. Upon this 
point our views were given at length in The In- 
dependent of Dec. 19th, and were sustained by 
arguments presented not controversially but di- 
dactically. To these arguments the Register does 
not attempt areply. Indeed it makes no allusion 
to them whatever, but in lieu of the further dis- 
cussion of the subject presents the following sum- 
mary of its belief : 


‘We feel a double reluctance to treat The In- 
dependent’s rejoinder controversially. First we 
are still in some doubt whether, in the free and 
intimate interchange of views allowed by conver- 
sation, or with those full explanations of terms 
that are hardly possible in any public writing, 
we should not be found to agree on the main 
point; 7. e. as to what a constitutes the 
ground of the soul's acceptance with God. And 
secondly—however that may be,—we do not feel 
that the ends we have most desired to accomplish 
in these articles will be best subserved, whether 
among those who theologically agree with us or 
differ from us, by giving to what we have to say 
a controversial form. We propose therefore to 
append here a few brief observations, as few and 
brief as the case will admit, exhibiting our own 
positive doctrine as respects the relation of char- 
acter to salvation. 

“In any theological discussion, we suppose the 
single term character must be taken to designate 
the moral and spiritual state of the soul; not 
moral a nor spiritual merely, but moral and 
spiritual both. ‘This character, in any individual, 
is either perfectly good, or it is not. Of the ab- 
solute or perfect goodness of character we have 
but one example, the character of Christ. We 
suppose no human character equals, has ever 
equaled, or is ever likely to equal his. When 
we say of any Christian disciple, therefore, that 
he is righteous or holy, pure or devout, excellent 
or good, we use only relative terms. We mean 
to say that this disciple, in a certain measure, and 
in a measure that excites our approbation, ap- 
proaches the standard in Christ. As far as our 
feeble insight and fallible judgment will allow us 
in an opinion, we suppose that Christ accepts 
such an one amongst his sincere followers, and 
that God will bless him with salvation. We do 
not say or believe that he has a perfected heart or 
a blameless life. In other words, we do not be- 
lieve, technically or literally, in the doctrine of 
human perfectibility. We have no reason, ex- 
cept some logical inferences from its last article, 
to presume that The Independent believes it. 

“But God’s law is a perfect law. He asks 
perfect obedience ; asks that we shall strive after 
it, make it our aim, never rest satisfied till we 
reach it. But none of us has the vanity to sup- 
pose that he has reached it. Scripture forbids 
such a pretension, and so does a voice from with- 
in our own hearts. We have all sinned and come 
short of the glory of God, not only in our unre- 
THE NEW YEAR, enerate days, but since we cast off the works of 

Socknsee and took on the holy vows of the new 
creature and the Christian life. Every day we 
are doing things we ought not, committing sin, 
transgressing the Divine law. Paul says it was 
so with him. 

“Ts there then, no test by which we can discri- 
minate between theChristian and the wordling, the 
renewed and the unrenewed, him that loveth God 
and him that loveth Him not? We reply, most 
assuredly we have such a test as respects our- 
selves at least, and it is with ourselves that in 
this matter we are most concerned. The heart 
that has deliberately and devotedly submitted 
itself to God, enthroned over its desires the solemn 

urpose to do God’s will, and through faith in 

hrist has received into itself that new principle 
of life which changes the whole tone of the spirit, 
-—this heart is regenerate, Christian, Christ ac- 
cepts it as his own in the church, God accepts it 
as his own in his great family of the redeemed 
on earth and in heaven; not because it is perfect 
or sinless, not because it is leading a spotless life, 
not because it renders an undefiled obedience to 
the Divine law, but because of the purpose, the 
aim, the self-dedication, the faith. 

‘The question remains, what becomes of this 
regenerate man’s past offenses, and of his present 
and future short comings? In our belief they 
are forgiven. They are forgiven the very mo- 
ment he offers the prayer of penitence and faith. 
If his heart is right with God, his habitual tone 





TIE PROPRIETORS TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Proprietors of The Independent wish the 
subscribers and readers of that journal “a very 
happy New-Year.” They trust that the circle of 
months which is now opening may, be fruitful in 
happiness, and in permanent spiritual progress 
and good, beyond any that have preceded it, to 
those to whom this paper goes upon its constantly 
enlarging circuits; and that the half century 
which this year begins—through all of which 
they trust The Independent may abide, to speak 
for Truth, for Liberty, and for Christ—will see the 
truths which it utters universally accepted ; the 
liberty for which it contends, in the Church and 
in the State, embodied in laws, and established 
in all the institutions of Society ; and the Master 
whom it serves, obeyed and honored throughout 
the earth. They intend that this journal—so far 
as in them lies—shall contribute in time to come 
as in time past, to the -promotion of those great 
and sacred interests which it was founded to sub- 
serve. And no care or expense will be spared 
upon their part to make it the best Religious 
Journal which the Country affords. It may not 
be improper therefore for them to suggest it to 
their friends, as a very pleasant mode of return- 
ing these congratulations of the Season, that 
each one send them u new subscriber, and thus 
make up at once the odd 14,000,—for whom the 
publisher will immediately provide! 

The Editorial arrangements of The Independent 
for the present year will be substantially as here- 
tofore. When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial 
corps, he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon he 
would therefore have done so at the present time, 
the circulation of the journal being now sufficient 
to justify it. But in consequence of that absence 
he has consented to waive his determination for 
the present, and to continue to give of his time 
and strength to our columns. He will hereafter 
be relieved, however, of all Editorial supervision 
and responsibility, except in the case of his own 
articles, 

We have already announced that Rev. Dr. 
Cuerver will bring the fruits of his ripe scholar- 
ship, his cultivated taste, his mature experience, 
and his devotional spirit to enrich our columns. 

Rev. H. W. Beecner will continue to-impart 
o them his force, earnestness, and wit, his varied 
acquirements, and his generous sympathy with 
whatever is true, and noble, and good. 

The elaborate and polished pen of our esteemed 
contributor Cuurcu, will also continue the dis- 
cussion of historical, theological, scientific, and 
practical questions according to the earnest which 
our readers have for several weeks enjoyed ; and 
the corps of domestic and foreign correspondents 
will supply all matters of intelligence and in- 
terest from their several fields. 

The Assistant Editor will remain at the post 
which he has filled with so much advantage to 
the paper and its readers. 

We confidently promise our readers a yet 
more free, rich, and various paper in the year 
to come than has been given them in either of 
the two preceding years ; though the many letters 
of affectionate and warm commendation and re- 
gard, almost daily received from those who have 
been familiar with it heretofore, show that the 

mpression which it has already made may even 
be a source of pleasure to its friends. 











We give our readers a cordial greeting at the 
opening of the New Year. We cannot cast its 
horoscope in private or in public affairs. Its 
duties, its pleasures, its responsibilities, and its 
trials, will soon all be ours, and the same merciful 
Providence which has led us hitherto will pre- 
pare us for these as they shall arise. Before this 
article meets the eye of the public, the friendly 
salutations of the season will have been ex- 
changed, and the tide of life will be rushing on 
as rapidly as ever. The year on which we enter 
may be considered in some respects as the begin- 
ning of anewera. The first half of the tine- 
century is passed—a period more momen- 

s in all that pertains to the progress of the race 
than any like period that has preceded it. We 
cannot at present even recapitulate its greate 
events. These will come into review from time 
to time in connection with personal reminiscences 
and historical details. The half century now 
begun will be fraught with results yet more mo- 
mentous. The grand consummation for ages 
predicted and for other ages carried laboriously 
onward,—the universal reign of Truth and Lib- 
erty and Love,—the reign of the Redeemer ush- 


ered in with angel voices on the plains of Beth-| of religious feeling will be a constant protest 
lehem and to be crowned with the loftiest song} @gainst his failures and his sins. Confession 
of heaven—js nearing, is at hand; and to those | Will make a part of all his devotions. Daily 


see the day approaching. 


and encouragement. 





who are praying and laboring and waiting for 
that consummation, comes with each opening 
year, the animating voice, So much the more as ye 


The past gives us its lessons of admonition 
How much of these is 
there in the record of a single year. Those long 
harrow columns which filled the closing page 


offenses, however much diminished as he goes 
on, will demand of him daily cries to his Heaven- 
ly Father for new pardon, new restoration and 
new peace. And sure as the eternal Word all 
those cries will be answered. Character is still, 
‘and throughout all this earthly probation must be, 
a mixed and imperfect thing. But while that 
goes steadily on in improvement under the ele- 
vating and sanctifying influences of the highest 


tance toward God, because of its great supreme 
desire, its meek submission, its fervent love, its 
self-renouncing faith. 


“ And now, if it be asked, what is the relation 
of Jesus Christ to this spiritual experience, we 
have to reply that it is two-fold. First, without 
him as Teacher, Mediator and Redeemer, without 
his Gospel, his life and his death, the soul would 
not be brought to a conviction of its sins, to feel 
its need of conversion, to cast itself with repent- 
ant trust into the arms of God.—Secondly, hav- 
ing done this, without Jesus as Promise, as Pledge, 
as Intercessor, as the Christ crucified, the soul 
would never be assured of its forgiveness, nor 
find the peace of believing. It is Christ that 
draws, and Christ that binds us to the. Father. 
Regeneration is by Christ as Way, Truth, and 
Life ; and reconciliation or atonement, is by the 
Cross.” 

The preceding statement will be quite accepta- 
ble in the main to those evangelical Christians 
who have taken an interest in this discussion. 
There is a novelty and occasionally an indistinct- 
ness in the forms of expression, but there appears 
to be a much nearer agreement in fundamental 
doctrines, than we had looked for between the ed- 
itors of the Christian Register and that portion of 
the Christian community denominated “ Ortho- 
dox.” We should be glad to pursue our inqui- 
ries further, in the same spirit of candor, with 
special reference to the vital question, ‘“‘ What 
really constitutes the ground of the soul's ac- 
ceptance with God.” But for prudential reasons, 
the Register seems for the present, to have closed 
the door, and we would not rudely force it open. 
We can appreciate the position of its editors. 
They have spoken in this matter for themselves 
alone; we have understood them to speak as in- 
dividuals; and yet, such is the historical connec- 
tion of the Register with the Unitarian denomi- 
nation, and such has been its attitude as the ex- 
pounder and defender of Unitarianism, that it 
cannot speak as it would speak on the topics un- 
der discussion, without in some degree commit- 
ting or compromising the Unitarians upon views 
which as a body they probably are not ready to 
subscribe. The discussion has shown to the pub- 
lic that there are men in that body with whom 
Calvinists might fraternize to their mutual -ad- 
vantage; and that a friendly comparison of 
views among those who are supposed to differ, is 
always favorable to truth. It would be a fit con- 
clusion of the discussion, and in accordance with 
the spirit of courtesy by which it has been mark- 
ed, if the Register should give to its readers our 
last article, upon Character, as we have given 
to our readers the views of the Register upon 
every topic which has been discussed between us. 
<iliiaa 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The numerous friends who have sent us letters 
of commendation for the course of this journal 
on great public questions, will please accept our 
warmesfthanks for this courtesy. Although an 
aversion to self-laudation deters us from publish- 
ing such letters—with which we might fill an 
entire sheet,—yet such encouragement in the 
right is ever cheering to those who are in the 
thickest of the conflict. Communications intended 
to vindicate the positions of this journal against 
its defamers, are declined simply because, for ob- 
vious reasons, it is best that, in these matters, 
The Independent should speak and act for itself. 
We are grateful also to the many editors at the 
East and the West who have lately spoken -of 
this journal in terms of commendation. Such 
favors are the more prized, because they come 
from papers of different schools in politics and of 
different religious denominations. 


—e——— 


CURIOSITIES OF WINTER. 


Winter furnishes occasion for peculiar dis- 
plays of the power, the wisdom, and the benevo- 
lence of the Creator. We will recur for illustra- 
tion to the provision already noticed for the 
preservation of plants during the rigors of the 
season, Most plants and trees, as winter ap- 
proaches, pass into a state of torpidity analagous 
to sleep in the animal economy. The vital prin- 
ciple yet remains, and in its measure resists the 
frost ; but the sap has completed its circulation, 
and has passed down again into the root, which 
now draws no nourishment from the stiffened 
earth. The leaves having fulfilled their func- 
tions, have fallen to the earth to enrich the soil 
by their decay, and thus to restore in part the 
nutriment derived from it in the past season ; 
and this very shedding of its leaves, which seems 
so dreary and desolate, contributes to the safety 
of the tree by giving a free passage to the wind, 
which, if resisted by foliage, would uproot the 
firmest trunk. The leaves of those trees which 
retain their foliage through the winter, are so 
formed as to offer the smallest resistance to the 
wind. 

But on the stems or branches of those plants 
and trees which have been stripped of their 
leaves, “the leaf and flower-bud, destined to be 
developed in the ensuing spring, have been al- 
ready formed, and are carefully*shut up in their 
winter cerements.” This delicate, incipient bud, 
is either wrapped up in scaly folds or in a bed of 
down coated with resin, in which it is proof 
against the severest cold, yet ready to expand 
under the first genial warmth of spring. How 
wonderful the wisdom of the Creator as exempli- 
fied in this delicate and beautiful arrangement. 

« He marks the bounds which winter may not pass, 

And blunts his pointed fury ; in its case, 

Russet and rude, folds = the tender germ 

Uninjured, with inimitable art ; 

And, ere one flowery seasen fades and dies, 

Designs the blooming wonders of the next.” 

Thus in our gardens and parks, did we pause 
to examine them, we should find even in the leaf- 
less plants and trees, marks of the wisdom of 
God, no less striking than those afforded in the 
budding spring and the blooming summer. 

If we turn from the vegetable to the animal 
kingdom, we find many striking arrangements of 
divine wisdom for the preservation of the various 
species of animals in winter. The migration of 
birds as winter approaches is one of the most 
familiar facts in natural history. The birds that 
in summer enliven us with their song, in winter 
desert our inhospitable woodlands for sunnier 
climes. This change of place is prompted by 
an instinct implanted by the Creator, and is one 
of the most beautiful manifestations of his tender 
care for his creatures. A distinguished natural- 
ist aptly observes, “It is the presentiment of 
what is to happen, which determines birds to 
begin their journey. They have a particular fac- 
ulty of foreseeing the rigors of the coming sea- 
son ; an exquisite sensibility to the perception of 
atmospherical changes which are not yet arrived, 
but are approaching.” And this instinct, so ex- 
act and so uniform in its operations, can be as- 
cribed to “nothing else than the wisdom and 
skill of a powerful and ever-living agent.” To 
carry out this instinct, most birds are capable of 
taking long and rapid flights, far more rapid than 
the highest artificial speed attained by man, so 
that a few hours or at the most a few days suf- 
fice to transport them to a warmer climate. In 
all this, how manifest the care of Him without 
whom not even a sparrow falleth to the ground. 

Some quadrupeds, also, as for instance the 
buffalo and the rein-deer, migrate in vast herds 
from the north to the south, in order to escape 
the rigors of a polar winter; while others 
merely descend from the mountains to the plains. 
These gregarious tribes are not only endowed 
with an instinct that prompts them to migrate for 
self-preservation, but they perform their journeys 
methodically under the guidance of acknow- 
ledged leaders, generally ‘the oldest and most ex- 
perienced of the herd,’—another proof that in all 
their movements they are under the superinten- 
dence of the same wise and benevolent mind. 
The same instinct of migration with a change of 
temperature exists in the finny tribes. 

Not less remarkable is the manifestation of di- 
vine wisdom and goodness in the habits of such 
animals as do not migrate in winter. Some tribes 
of insects, such as the ant and the bee, and of 
quadrupeds, such as the squirrel and the beaver, 
store up in summer provisions for winter, which 
they enjoy in their secure retreat, under the bark 
of trees, in the nooks and crevices of buildings, 
in the clefts of rocks and the caverns of moun- 
tains, or in holes burrowed under ground. 

















motives, the heart in a posture of accep- 


. 


Others pass the winter in a state of torpidity, in 


which they are insensible to cold or hunger, or 
are nourished by secretions from the surfeiting of 
the summer. ; 

Animals which continue active through the 
winter, and are exposed to cold, are provided 
with achange of clothing suited to the changing 
temperature. What man with the superior fac- 
ulty of reason provides for himself, the wise and 
merciful Creator provides for the inferior ani- 
mals. One of the most obvious facts with re- 
spect to the animal creation, is fffé adaptation of 
their covering to climate; but the most interest- 
ing phase of this general fact is the change of 
clothing in the same animal to correspond with 
the change of climate or of temperature. “As 
an instance of this beneficent law of Nature,” 
says an observing writer, ‘we may take the 
sheep, whose covering, in the tropical regions, isg 
a scanty coat of hair, which, on the alpine ranges 
of Spain, becomes a fine soft and silky wool; 
in the main-land of Britain, is changed into a 
fleece, coarser, indeed, but thicker, and better 
adapted to resist the vicissitudes of that change- 
able climate; in the Shetland islands undergoes 
another transformation, still more capable of re- 
sisting the cold; and in Iceland, and other re- 
gions verging toward the Pole, acquires the char- 
acter of a thick fur, interspersed with long and 
coarse hair—a provision which is common to the 


seems admirably calcilated at once to foster the 
animal heat, to give free passage to the insen- 
sible perspiration, and to serve as a protection 
from the penetrating rains.” Effects similar to 
these are produced by the change of seasons. As 
winter comes on, the thin, sleek covering of our 
domestic animals gives place to a thick, shaggy | 
fur. And so nicely is their clothing adjusted ‘to 
the extent of their exposure and the intensity of 
the cold,” that one may judge pretty accurately | 
of the relative temperature of a farm from the 
quantity of natural clothing upon its stock. 

With some quadrupeds and birds, not only 
does the quantity of hair, fur, or feathers, in- 
crease with the increasing cold, but its color 
changes from dark to white, the color which is! 
found by chemical experiments to possess less | 
radiating power than any other, and which is 
therefore best fitted to retain the animal heat gen- 
erated by food, and which, more than external 
heat, is the resource of the animal creation 
against the cold of winter. 

In view of such facts disclosed to us by the 
study of the animal economy in winter, we are 
led to exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘‘O Lord, thou | 
preservest man and beast. How excellent is thy | 
loving kindness, O God! therefore the children 
of men put their trust under the shadow of thy 
wings.” _ 

Man has his resources against winter, in arti- 
ficial light and heat, in forests, the undisturbed 
growth of centuries, in beds of coal stored in the 
earth against a time of need: in warm fabrics of 
which the materials are furnished in the fibres 
and bolls of plants, and in the skins of animals. 
On every hand winter develops that great law of 
adaptation and compensation which is one of the 
highest proofs of the wisdom and the beneficence 
of God. 

But we must not omit to notice another illus- 
tration of the Creator’s glory, which is furnished 
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opinion that it meets the case. [See Bostonjet- 
ter.] Other forms might be added to make out a 
book. Could not some of the excellent divines 
who have recently figured before the public in 
attestation of their abhorrence for “ Politics in the 
Pulpit,” set forth appropriate forms of prayer for 
all the exigencies? One is now much wanted 


man into slavery,” &c. &c. a 


on letters is lost this session, jt will be sacrificed 


onstyations, which" go to prove that a uniform 


clothing of numerous northern tribes, and which |} ‘ 
B fa uniform rate of two cents on letters. 





by winter, in the formation and the uses of snow 
and ice. “One of the most beautiful objects in na- 
ture is a snow-flake. If you catch it carefully | 
as it falls, and examine it with a microscope, 
you will find it to consist of a star of six rays 
formed of prisms united at a uniform angle, from 
which other prisms shoot with the same regular- 
ity, giving the whole an appearance of exquisite 
beauty. Each downy flake which drops at your 
side and is trodden under your feet, displays a 
skill surpassing the highest ingenuity of man. 

How wonderful, too, and how beneficent the 
atmospheric law by which water, when chrystal- 
ized or frozen in the clouds, does not descend to 
the earth in huge solid Jumps of ice, destructive | 
to vegetation and dangerous to life. but falls» 
gently in these feathery flakes whose weight is 
hardly perceptible with the most delicate tests; 
a law or an arrangement which seems to have 
been made expressly to guard against the evils 
of its opposite. 

The snow when fallen forms a soft warm cov- 
ering for the earth, shielding it from the severer 
degrees of cold, and preserving that equable tem- 
perature so grateful to the seeds and roots within 
its bosom. When it dissolves, it fertilizes the 
soil which it has covered ; and by another special 
law, a seeming suspension of the general law of 
evaporation—this dissolving process goes on so 
slowly as to secure its benefits to the earth as it 
slowly relaxes from frost and opens its pores, in- 
stead of flooding the hard surface with a quantity 
of water greater than could be absorbed 

In the formation of ice, also, we behold the 
same wondrous skill, the same marked benefi- 
cence ; especially in that law by which water 
expands and grows lighter in freezing, instead of 
contracting and increasing in density, so that we 
have a light thin coat of ice spread over the sur- 
face, in place of dense masses piled up irom the 
bottom, and never melting but always obstruct- 
ing navigation and chilling the air. 

Such are some of the wonders of divine power 
and glory that winter reveals. 

“He giveth snow like wool ; he scattereth the 
hoar-frost like ashes. He casteth forth his ice 
like morsels. He sendeth out his word and melt- 
eth them; he causeth his wind to blow, the wa- 
ters flow. 

“ Great things doeth he, which we cannot com- 
prehend. He saith to the snow, Be thou on the 
earth; likewise to the small rain and to the great 
rain of his strength. He sealeth up the hand of 
every man; that all men may know his wogk. 
Then the beasts go into dens, and remain in their 
places. Out of the south cometh the whirlwind : 
and cold out of the worth. By the breath of God 
frost is given; and thebreadth of the waters is 
straitened. .. . Hearken-to this,O man: stand 
still and consider the wondrous works of God.” 


A FORM OF PRAYER FOR A MAN IN A TIGHT 
PLACE. 


We are noi personally in favor of Forms of 
Prayer. Yet there are persons who certainly 
profit by them. For such, they are helps not 
to be despised. There are occasions and topics, 
too, when conscientious men, even those who ate 
fluent in extemporaneous prayer, find their uted 
terance impeded: and if, upon such occasions 
and topics some short form of prayer could be 
used, it would be for edification. : 

For example, there are many good men in th 
Union Safety Committee who would feel pray. 
ful after running down a fugitive, and who would 
be much confused in returning thanks to God. 
The pious remarks of our Secretary of State at 
the New England dinner lead us to hope thai he 
makes the return of fugitives a subject of prayer. 

The excellent Divines, who have recently ex- 
erted every energy to prove to the Christian tom- 
munity that the magistrate is higher than Con- 
science; that it is the duty of every Chrétian 
citizen to obey the law ;—hunt, catch, hol and 
return the black Christian brother, fleeing fo 
his life, to the grip of his master,—these «xcel- 
lent men, of course, would not door have dhers 
do, what they could not pray over. 

Now we have considered their persuadons. 
We can perceive how innocent and well meming 
men might think it their duty to return a Fugi- 
tive. But there is one thing that is more thin a 
match for our im@ination—It is the kinl of 
prayer which a conscientious man would pit up 
at night, after aiding, during the day, in sending 
a Christian woman back to her lustful masta, or 
a girl back to the shambles, where her beguty 
would give her ready sale and a high pfice. 
Would he pray at all? Would he be troubled 
with wandering thoughts about this poini of 
prayer * Would he dodge the question, in Con- 





or two ? 

Now, we have just been “reading a sermon, 
entitled “ A Bundle of Myrrh,” by Rev. Leorard 
Withington, of Newburyport, Mass., and a very 


this sagacious wan has set forth a form of praifer, 
which, though not yet canonical, might be msde 





| newspapers published at different places. 


“to be used on occasion of sending the wrong 


NEWSPAPER POSTAGE, 
It is apparent that if the bill for cheap postage 


to the diffieulty of a satisfactory readjustment of 
of postage on newspapers. The same 
ts, experiments, and mathematical dem- 


rate of postage on letters is nearer to exact jus- 
tice thap any other rule, and that its simplicity 
in administration far more than compensates the 
department for any actual loss it may occasion, 
proves also the same.thing in regard to newspa- 
per postage. Exgct justice, and the interest and 
convenience of the department, therefore require 
thatthe postage on newspapers should be uni- 
form ; and as no one thinks of raising the rate, it 
would follow that a uniform rate of one cent on 
newspapers would be a proper accompaniment of 


But onthe other hand, a portion of the country 
es 

a, have set up the -demand, (and have 
threatened their representatives unless those de- 
mand® are acceded to,) that the United States 
shall accord to them an exclusive franking privi- 
lege, of sending their papers by mail for a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, without paying anything 


Postage by itself, leaving the newspaper question 
to come up afterward, and be settled on its own 
merits. We have gone into this discussion main- 
ly for the purpose of proposing to our brethren 


to this course. A speedy expression of the press 
in favor of passing Cheap Letter Postage by itself 
would pass the bill in a fortnight. We shall 
wait with anxiety for their response. 

The Vermont Chronicle has just proposed a 
modification of the plan we are considering. It 
is thus stated :— 


“It is agreed that it would be just to charge, 
say ten cents a year on papers sent but a certain 
distance, and adopt 50 cents a year as the maxi- 
mum rate; or something of that sort. The sub- 
ject has been ably argued by several Vermont 
papers lately ; and the Union Whig adds the 
important suggestion that Postmasters should re- 
ceive so much on every paper delivered, instead 
of a given proportion of the money received for 
newspaper postage. This would remove the 
temptation now held out to Postmasters, to favor 
the circulation of papers from a distance, rather 
than that of such as are published in their own 
vicinity.” 

This proposition, in theory, seems to remove 
some of the objections we have urged. But 
when we would reduce it to practice, by what 
rule shall we determine the “certain distance,” 
within which ten cents a year is a just equivalent 
for the service rendered, and immediately beyond 
which it is equally just to charge fifty cents or 
a dollar for the same service? Then, if the Post- 
master is to receive “‘so much on every paper 
delivered,” how much is he to receive? Will the 
“ten cents a year” be any more than the service 
is worth? Who then is to pay the other ex- 





at all, but charging the whole expense upon 
somebody else—none of the advocates ,of 
the scheme have yet stated who they 
thinkwought to be taxed with the expense. 
The main argument for this demand is, that 
the country papers need it, to enable them to 
compete with the city papers, which make up a 
weekly sheet out of the matter of a daily paper, 
and by their advantages of large size and a wide 
field, can drive the country papers out of circula- 
tion. 

We doubt the correctness of all this reasoning. 
We do not believe the city press has a monopoly 


| of advantages, or that this one of low rates of post- 


age is a very material part of the advantages of 
the city papers. This advantage is far more than 
equaled by that which the country papers have 
in the local interest in their behalf, the greater faci- 
lities,for obtaining subscribers and collecting dues, 
(which the city papers do through costly agen- 
cies,) and the far greater cheapness of all their 
expenses. And we here protest against the in- 
justice, (we might use a stronger term,) of the 
country papers who ascribe all advocacy of the 
great principles of postal policy which have im- 
mortalized the name of Rowland Hill, to a mere 
sordid trick of “ the city interest.” So far as our 
own experience goes, we do not feel it: we do 
not believe that the subscription list of The Inde- 
pendent loses a hundred ina year in consequence 
of the extra half cent charged to subscribers living 
out of the State, and more than one hundred 
miles from New York. The men dishonor them- 
selves, who resort to that slang. 

It is not true, as has been alleged, that the city 

papers owe their success in the country to the ad- 
vantage of being made up from the matter of daily 
papers,and therefore costing nothing for the setting 
of the type. By far the greater part of the city 
weeklies are not connected with daily papers at 
all, but pay full price for their type setting. And 
most of the daily papers are dependent for their 
profits on their weekly cireuiation, to which, 
therefore, it is just to charge a fair proportion of 
the cost of type setting. 
The great reason why people in the country 
take city papers is, because they wish to read 
them and to have their families and friends read 
them. This desire arises from various motives 
in various cases—sometimes because the news 
comes more direct, or is gathered from a wider 
field of observation, sometimes because there 1s 
more literary labor bestowed, sometimes because 
the views presented are more congenial, or 
the manner more vivacious or attractive, 
and soon. Few persons know the amount of 
literary labor and time expended upon many of 
the city papers, in gathering the materials out of 
which the country papers fill their columns. 

No person has yet attempted to show by what 
rule or argument Congress is bound to protect the 
country papers against the rivalry of the city pa- 
pers, any more than to protect the city papers 
against the rivalry of the country papers, or than 
it is bound to protect the country merchants against 
the rivalry of the city retailers, who draw off their 
customers as soon as the railroad is built, or when 
navigation opens in the spring. These diversi- 
ties of position are too complicated in their ope- 
rations and too numerous to be coniroled by le- 
gislation. Let Congress do all it can to promote 
the widest and freest diffusion of knowledge, of 
thought and opinion, and the rest must take care 
of itself. 

We greatly doubt whether the country papers 
will be benefitted as they expect from the grant- 
itg of this demand. It will be a burden upon the 
department, which those who administer it can 
never carry with pleasure. It will impose a vast 
anount of labor on postmasters, for which no 
oe has yet pointed out how they are to be com- 
ptnsated. Those who do the work will see, at 
last, tliat none of the parties benefitted pay any- 
thing for the service, and it will be difficult to se- 
ctre any attention beyond the letter of the law. 
We know that many country publishers were 
taight by experience during the brief period of 
ths privilege in 1845, that it was more for their 
imerest to send their papers through channels 
which were paid for the service as it was ren- 
deed. 

Another operation is likely to follow, which 
cguntry papers will do well to consider before- 
hand. - In almost any given circle of thirty miles 
radius, in the older Free States, there are several 
If the 
thirty miles’ franking privilege works, as they an- 
ticipate, to favor and promote the local papers, 
the advantage will ultimately concentrate upon 
the papers of the largest town and sustained by 
the strongest interests within a given circle, and 
the papers of the smaller towns or representing 
the smaller interests will be overborne and run 
down, and a monopoly will thus be created in 
every district. The evil effect of such a state of 
things on the freedom of thought and the rights 
of minorities, need not be pointed out. Look at 
the position of Boston, Worcester, Lowell, Port- 
land, Concord, Springfield, New Haven, Albany, 
&c., relatively to the towns thirty miles round 
them respectively. 

Let us suppose this arrangement to be con- 
tinued for a few generations, and that gradually 
and by continued operation of an influence, slight 
at first, but incessant in its pressure upon the 
plastic substance of society, the papers of wide 
circulation shall be mainly superceded, and the 
people of each circle shall become almost wholly 
dependent upon the one, two, or three news- 
papers that shall be able to eat out all the rest 
and monopolize the field. Who does not see 
what an advantage this will give to politicians to 
grasp and retain their power? Who would de- 
sire to see our country thus formed into cantons, 
each with its separate oracles, forming its modes 
of thought and action, and walling in its sym- 
pathies and aims within that charmed postal cir- 
cle? When we consider how great the power 
of the public press is already, aided by the Post- 


office, and how much greater it is likely to be- 


come, every friend of humanity and freedom must 


deprecate whatever tends to any monopoly of its 
powers. The free competition of an open field is 
the chief security against all abuses or dangers 
from the press. 


It is impossible for the govern- 


gressional style, and forget his prayers for aflay 


savory fragrance exhales from it. On the cover 


so, if the Union Committee would but exoress their 


ment to add anything to this, without increasing 
the very evils it seeks to prevent. 

The principal argument we have seen in favor 
of this scheme is that the country papers want it, 
and mean to compel their representatives to give 
itto them. And they threaten the people who 
ask for the boon of Cheap Letter Postage, that 
this shall never be granted without the free post- 
age of newspapers for thirty miles. It were 





from other quarters. 


at something like present rates of postage. 


any kind, to any degree, in favor of any class 
of newspapers, or of all classes, and will pay 
the expenses out of the treasury, we will make no 
objection whatever. All we want is, that the 


their demand for 
TWO CENTS POSTAGE ON LETTERS. 





THE STATE OF FRANCE. 


Religious liberty in France is again trampled 
under the feet of the Jesuits. Our friend Pilatte 
felt the rising power of these sworn enemies of 
freedom before he left Paris. He had opened in 
one of the most destitute quarters of the city, a 
religious meeting, which was attended by hun- 
dreds, who came eager to hear the Gospel. But 
it was alleged that by exposing the errors of Po- 
pery, Mr. Pilatte was attacking a religion recog- 
nized by the State, and also that his meeting was 
contrary to the law regulating political clubs... On 
this pretext he was arrested and fined, and his 
meeting was closed by the police. As he would 
not desist from preaching, this process was once 
or twice repeated. The case was brought by ap- 
peal before a full court, where, in the presence of 
the judges arrayed in their scarlet robes, the per- 
secuted evangelist made a defense that reminds 
one of the defense of Peter and John before the 
Sanhedrim. 

He was told that he had violated the law. To 
this he replied by showing that he had kept fully 
within the limits of the Jaw, and then added that 
if they should make a thousand laws against 
preaching the Gospel he still must preach it. 

He was then threatened with imprisonment ; 
to which he answered that he was ready to go 
to prison, but would preach again as soon as he 
should get out; the Court could not stop the 
Gospel by imprisoning its preachers, and they 
little knew the power of a weak man when sus- 


tained hy aanseianee and theeem of Cod. 

A judge remarked sneeringly that this sect 
would soon die out, the wind would blow it 
away. “Ah,” said Mr. P. “Ido indeed belong 
to the sect which is everywhere spoken against, 
but I tell you that many winds of your judgment 
will blow upon it, and many generations of 
judges will go down to the grave, but this sect 
shall still live.” 

Mr. Pilatte was not at that time imprisoned ; 
but his fine was exacted, and he was forbidden 
to preach. In these circumstances, though he 
was anxious to go forward and preach, his friends 
thought it expedient that he should visit the 
United States to recruit his health and to raise 
funds for the circulation of the Scriptures and 
the support of schools, which measures of evan- 
gelical effort are still unimpeded. Mr. P. has 
met with very encouraging success in presenting 
his object to the churches of New York and 
Brooklyn. He will soon proceed to the South, 
and will visit the New England States on his re- 
turn in the spring. But in the mean while any 
contribu'ias to this object may be forwarded to 
his a’)-*.s, care of Anson G. Phelps, Jr., New 


By his latest advices from Paris it seems that 
the Jesuits have maneuvered so as to geta par- 
tial control of the religious education of the 
people. The following letter from Mr. Victor 
De Pressense, a most estimable man, who has 
given his time and money to the work of evan- 
gelizing France, will show the nature and suceess 
of this intrigue. The schools referred to are 
made up chiefly of the children of Catholic 
parents; that of St. Maur alone embraces nearly 
1000 children : 

DecemMBER 5, 1850. 

Tne work of the Evangelical Society goes on 
as is usual, in winter: that is to say,—in the 
country all the meetings of the evangelists are in 
their most flourishing condition, and all the 
schools are thronged with scholars. 

In the month of November more than 10,000 
copies of the Scriptures were sold by means of 
colporteurs, and from 190 to 200,000 religious 
tracts, together with about 40,000 copies of the 
Almanac of Good Advice. These figures are elo- 
quent, and worth far more than all the fine 
sketches which I could draw. 

But the opposition of the Jesuist’s party increas- 
es. This party is all powerful in the commit- 
tees charged with applying the law of public 
instruction. According to one of the articles of 
that sad law, the priests have the right to go and 
give religious instruction in every school where 
they find Catholic children. Wherever we have 
schools the Popish clergy show their intention of 
profiting by the article in question. You can 
judge into what perplexity this castsus. Here in 
Paris, the curate of the parish where are located 
our fine schools in the street St. Maur, has de- 
clared that he will go into our establishment to 
exercise his rights. Where are we? Whither are 
we going? And what—to see the black gown 
[of the priests] in the midst of 900 children !! 
and that after for twenty years we have carried 
on the schools without any intrusion. 

We have but one way of averting this dread- 
ful calamity : that is to procure from the Roman 
Catholic parents who commit their children to us, 
whether in Paris or elsewhere, a declaration that 
it is their wish that their children should receive 
no other religious instruction than that given in 
our schools. This method by the help of God, 
we shall adopt. Mr. Burnier thinks that at St. 
Maur, for instance, out of 900 children there gath- 
ered, 600.at least would remain for such instruc- 
tion. If this should be the case also in the pro- 
vinces, the wicked will in this have worked 
against himself, for it is a fact that this declara- 
tion from the parents will attach them and their 
families so much the more to our work, and will 
bring them to a decision which will prove to them 
a great blessing. 

Ptay that it may be so, and above all urge and 
entreat the friends to whom you recommend the 
evangelization of France, to come powerfully to 
our help, that we may be able to build a dike 
against the devastating torrent which threatens 
to cover our land with the mud of superstition 
and spiritual: brutishness. The moment is deci- 





sive ; if for want of support we fail, there will be 


pense, of mailing and transportation? It is to 
be borne in mind that, at the present rates, the 
department gives to the newspapers one half of 
its services gratuitously, deriving its resources 
So that there is no possi- 
ble way of making the postage of newspapers a 
paying business, except by some measure which 
shall.induce a prodigious increase of newspapers 


If Congress is disposed to extend facilities of 





put in-a position to sustain a good warfare, for 
some time to come, and there is every reason to 
hope that victory will not delay. You know as 
well as I, that the more the priests have influence 


The disaffection, the general repulsion which they 
inspire, will soon be aroused, and as at the end of 
the Restoration, political men and others will 
combine to destroy the power of the black gown. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


The anti-papal movement has over-ridden 
everything else; but concurrently with ii, the 
Royal commissioners for inquiry into the state 
of the English universities are at work ; and have 
set out a series of searching questions to Profes- 
sors, Heads of Houses, and the governing bodies. 
This is the and most needed great work: but it 
is doubtful whether there is even enough of 
enlightened public opinion to sustain, much less 
press on the Commission of Parliament. 

The freehold land societies have held meetings 
and conferences: they are doing a great work 
silently. It is social, personal reform linking 
itself to political Reform. Eighty Societies. 
£140,000 invested ; which means, a dozen coun- 
ties invested, and half won from the Landocracy. 
A great peace meeting has been held at Birming- 
ham, the largest ever known. An eloquent German 
was present, appealing to English feeling in 
favor of non-interference of Autocrats, while the 
nations were working out their own political sal- 
vation. 

Your New York Law Reforms are obtaining a 
good share of notice ; and one of your Jurists is 
expounding here. Great as are the obstacles in 
the way of such reforms here, these American 


sations in many here, and that Englishmen should 
nals, causes regretful feeling. There is not, we 


land in which a popular assembly would not re- 
ceive an American as a brother and a friend, and 


triumphs will help us. The ungenerous recep- 
tion given to one of the most disinterested of 
Englishmen, at Boston, has excited painful sen- 


be decried, as “foreigners” by respectable Jour- 


dare to say, a city in this old “ prejudiced” Eng- 


hear willingly if not thankfully, all that he had 


newspaper question shall not balk the people of 


to say against any vicious institution existing 
among us. 
DEATH OF LORD NUGENT. 

Lord Nugent, the biographer of Hampden, the 
friend of the exile, the devoted and front-rank 
reformer, is dead. Age, 61 years. He was MP. 
for Aylesbury, Bucks. I saw him last looking 
kindly and complacently upon the people gathered 
where we first met, and there shook hands with 
him. [At Dr. Lee’s annual festival, Hartwell 
Hall.] He was of a fine genial and benevolent 
spirit—I wish | could add, devout. He was, 
comparatively apeaking, poor, but gave and ga- 
thered freely for the exile, and was foremost in 
every good political work. 

AGRICOLA. 


A VOICE FROM NEW ENGLAND. 


New Haven, Ct., Dec. 23, 1850. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Perhaps it may encourage 
your hearts some, and edify your readers some- 
what, to learn that the Congregational clergymen 
of this city honored the anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims in this country, by making 
their character and history the theme of discourse 
from the pulpit on the last Sabbath. And what is 
worthy of some note in these days of political ser- 
mons, not one of the five, it is believed, gave any 
endorsement to the Fugitive Slave Law. How 
could they on that day, hallowed as it is to free- 
dom and to God ? On the contrary, how could they 
fail to insist, as they did, upon the supremacy of 
conscience ; the right and duty of every man to 
open his mouth, and declare without fear or favor 
whatever convictions of truth God may have 
given him ; the folly and inadequacy of all com- 
promises not produced by the free interchange of 
opinion, but by act of Congress or Parliament ; 
and the poremount obligetions of seligtuu and 
religious principles in comparison with all the 
claims of commercial interest, or political expe- 
diency? They did not advise resistance to the 
laws of the land, however. On the other hand, 
they held forth the duty of obedience ; as who in 
New England, who in the whole North does not, 
save a handful whose weight is too little to be 
felt? But while thus setting forth the duty of 
obedience to the powers that be, as the general 
duty binding upon all citizens, a duty only to 
give way upon special occasions and in particular 
emergencies, they did nevertheless insist that 
wherever the powers that be command to do 
wrong, we must obey God rather man, and take 
the penalty of disobedience to the lesser law 
rather than brave the penalty of that “higher 
law” which. is above all. 

And, Messrs. Editors, is this any new or 
strange doctrine * Is this doctrine in its tendency 
subversive of the Union? Then the Union 
should long ago have been at an end, for this 
doctrine has been the doctrine of the New Eng- 
land pulpit from the days of Cotton and Brew- 
ster, and Hooker and Davenport, until now. 
This could not be the Jand of the Pilgrims with- 
out such a doctrine preached from its pulpits, and 
enshrined in the hearts of its people. 

We hope you have no worse doctrine beyond 
the Hudson. We believe you have none. 

What need then of all these Union meetings ? 
Why -do our political papers chronicle it asa 
wonder that this and that Rev. Dr. has preached 
on the duty of obeying the laws of the land, 
and repudiated the open or forcible resistance of 
them? Do they believe that any ministers of 
the Gospel preach a different doctrine, or that the 
people of the North in New England or else- 
where have any idea of offering violent opposi- 
tion even to the Fugitive Slave Law? If so they 
are much mistaken. We shall lift no hand of 
violence against the sovereign law of the land. 
Nor shall we lift a hand against him who flees 
from unrighteous bondage. Nor shall we shut 
our mouths and promise to be dumb henceforth 
in regard to the iniquity of the system of Slay- 
ery. We shall bear the penalty which the law 
may inflict upon us. We shall dare to speak the 
truth, however unpalatable it may be. We shall 
speak the words of truth and soberness, and we 
shall hope that God will preserve our Union, and 
purify it in his own good time from every corrup- 
tion and from every wrong. H. 


OBITUARY. 


{Our readers will remember the sad affliction 
which befell Rev. J. A. Hawley, the last summer, 
during the visitation of the cholera at the West. 
We are glad, even at this late day, to receive 
some tribute:to the memory of a dear friend :] 


James Rufus Hawley, son of Rev. James A. 
and Mary Ann Hawley, of Augusta, IIl., died 
July 2, 1850, aged five years. 
Mrs. Mary Ann Hawley, wife of Rev. James 
A. Hawley, of Augusta, Ill., and daughter of the 
late Capt. Roswell Trowbridge, of New Haven, 
Conn., died July 3, 1850, at the age of thirty-one 
years. 
The serene composure with which a delicate 
woman can meet the King of Terrors, is one of 
the most striking monuments of Divine grace. 
irs. H. was snatched away in a moment from a 
large circle of beloved and affectionate friends, 
and from the endearments of home; yet the stun- 
ning suddenness of the blow that removed her, 
and the appalling circumstances that ey 
nied it, did not cause a ripple of agitation in her 
mind, throughout that scene of manifold afflic- 
tions. The peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing, sustained her to the last. __ 
Providence had given hera disposition remark- 
able for its sweetness, and upon this naturally 
amiable temper religion had shed its brighter lus- 
tre. She was a most devoted wife and mother, 
and in her social relations she was never known 
tealienate a friend or make an enemy. 
She was for eighteen years an humble but most 
devout and conscientious disciple of Christ, hav- 
ing united with the First church in New Haven, 
at the early age of thirteen. 
Such was her very great humility and modesty, 
that only the few who enjoyed her intimate friend- 
ship knew how thoroughly her conversation, like 
her character, was marked by great purity and 
by the warmest affections, by tender conscien- 
tiousness, and by decisive firmness of principle. 
It was eminently true of her, as of the Mary 
whom Jesus loved, that to sit at Jesus’ feet and 
learn of Him was her choicest privilege, She was | 











honorable in them to consent to have Cheap Letter | no longer a standard raised for truth. Let us be | smitten down by the way. Disease was scarcely 


suspected before she was beyonu tne reach of 
remedies ; yet she was prepared for the summons 
and calmly sunk to rest. Her last words breathed 
the ae and consolations of piety, and she ex- 
pressed the conviction that the sore bereavement 


of the press throughout the country, to consent |among us, the nearer they are to their defeat. | that just preceded her own dissolution, was 


signed by Providence to prepare her, a 


trials of that day. 

The hospitality of strangers ministered to. her 
necessities and comfort in her last hours; afd her 
wide circle of friends may be assured that such 
was the nature of her disease, that scarcely any 
change of circumstances could have mitigated the 
pains or the trials of that fatal day. es will 
be gratified to know also, that she suffered little 
of the distress which commonly attends #he sud- 
den and fatal attack of cholera. 

For her they sorrow not as those that have no 
hope. No richer consolations could have been 
left to them than those by which they are assured 
of her present and eternal felicity. The Provi- 
dence that has removed her from her afflicted 
family afd from her field of usefulness, and laid 
her in an early grave, is wrapped in painful mys- 
tery. 


——y 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 
Boston, Dec. 23, 1850. 

Messrs Epitors :—A question of some interest 
to the law-loving portion of our community has 
come up in the city councils during the week, it 
being proposed to unite under one head the Police 
and watch departments—hitherto distinct. The 
report of the committee upon the subject contains 
many important facts and suggestions in reference 
to crime and its prevention. One of these sug- 
gestions has a curious bearing upon the passage 
in reference to men’s loving darkness rather than 
light because their deeds are evil. 

“ There can be no doubt thata more general in- 
troduction of gas into the dark lanes and courts 
and by-places of the city, the principal haunts of 
the profligate and the vicious, would operate 
powerfully to aid the police inthe prevention and 
detection of crime.” 

Mr. Henry M. Paine may yet prove to be the 
greatest Moral Reformer as well as scientific dis- 
coverer of the age. 

By the way, the Worcester papers, have lately 
spoken so strongly on the side of this maligned 
gentleman, as to induce a general suspension of 
the condemning judgment h¢retofore passed upon 
his pretensions, and we are now amicable toward 
him and his light 


FURTHER EXCITEMENT AT THE MEDICAL COLLEGE 


This institution, lately exalted to such an un- 
fortunate eminence of fame, has just passed 
through another excitement, arising fromthe pres- 
ence in its halls of instruction, of three negroes and 
one woman, as competitors for sealpellar know]- 
edge. So soon asthe terrible fact transpired,a meet 
ing of the students was called, who passed the re- 
solutions ordinary to such occasions, protesting 
with all the vehemence of ‘76 against the profa- 
nation. The lady in the case, finding the chiv 
alric fever rising to a degree of uncomfortable 
heat, shook off the dust of her feet, and departed 
But the faculty were unde: the necessity of stat- 
ing to the students in reference to the African 
disciples of Esculapius, that they had paid for 
their tickets and could not be ejected. So they 
seem likely to enjoy the privilege they have 
sought. of fitting themselves for medical labors in 
Liberia, notwithstanding the cold shoulders of 
their brethren in pupilage. 

A Form or Prayer for such Christians as mean 
to aid in carrying into execution the Fugitive 
Slave Law, By Rev. Leonard Withington ot 
Newbury 

O Lord God of merey and compassion. who 
hearest the sighing of the prisoner, and loosest 
the bonds of such as are appointed to die; who 
hast, in thy Gospel, taken captivity captive and 
opened the gates of freedom to all mankind,—I 
am liable this day to be called to a disagreeable 
duty. IT am liable to be called on to assist 
in restoring a miserable fugitive to his bon- 
dage, his toil and his chain; O, assist'me to perform 
this dreadful task ; Blind my eyes to all the evils 
of his state; may I disregard his sighs, his tears, 
and all his supplications; may I be enabled to do 
to him what I cheuwld wich 00 Uther heing in the 
Universe to do to me; may I assist in plunging 
him back to all the evils which he has endeavored 
to escape. May | be enabled to think that this 
is my duty; and wilt thou reward gpe for doing 
this duty in keeping me and my family from al! 
injustice and oppression; and crown our good 
deeds in promoting slavery with everlasting free- 
dom in thy kingdom above; and wilt thou grant 
this for Jesus Christ’s sake, who redeemed, by 
his precious blood, white men into freedom, and 
negroes into perpetual bondage.— Amen 


ECCLESIASTICAL, XC. 

A new Congregational church has just been 
formed, and its meeting-house dedicated in Lynn 
It isunder the care of Rev. Mr. Baker, formerly of 
Medford. , 

Rev. Mr. Thurston, of Searsport. Me. has re- 
ceived an unanimous call to become the Pastor 
of the Maverick Church, East Boston lately un- 
der the pastoral care of Rev. R. 8. Hitcheock 
Rev. Nathan Dol®, of Brewer, Me. has remov 
ed to this city, and taken the editorial supervision 
of the Missionary Herald Journal and Dayspring 

Rev, Mr. Whiting late of Lawrence is to be in- 
stalled on the Istof January next over the Second 
church in Reading. 

ITEMS OF ART, LITERATURE, ET 
Mr. Stephenson, the sculptor, has just com- 
pleted a statue, of the life size, of “The Dying 
Indian.” It represents the Indian in the last 
stages of life, with all that fine blending of pride, 
and stoicism, and pain, and sadness upon the 
muscles of the face and figure, Whighsis »TO- 
priate to the design. It is chiseled ff6m’@ block 
of beautifully grained white matble, from a new 
quarry in Vermont, pronounced by good judges to 
be even superior to the best of Italy. 
A new volume from Mr. Whipple the Essay:st, 
is announced as going to press, A new work of 
Hawthorne is also said to he nearly ready 
A new free soil daily paper of the very first 
class, most liberally endowed, and to be edited by 
the Hon. John G. Palfrey, will issue its first num- 
ber on the ist of January next in this city. 
The “Great and General Court” assembles 
next week, and what, with its dubious political 
complexion, and its overflowing numbers, (this 
being valuation year,) our city matters will be 
unusually lively from its presence. The election 
sermon by Prof. Park may be expected as soon 
as the organization of the two) Houses is com- 
pleted, which may take several days, in the non- 
descript state in which parties find themselves 
since the election. 
Dr. Blagden is about commencing his course of 
lectures before the Lowell Institute, upon natural 
and revealed religion. 
Considerable religious interest ismanifested in the 
Salem street and Essex street churches, and there 
have been some indications of the converting 
presence of the Holy Spirit, in several others. 
The last Friday was observed by all of our de- 
nominations in the city, as a day of fasting and 
prayer. 
A severe snow storm, yesterday, almost blocked 
up our streets. To-day the sleighing, which has 
been fine for a week, is getting well improved. 
Many of the northern cars have been badly im- 
peded by the snow. 
Mr. Albert Perry is to be ordained at Stough- 
ton, on Wednesday of next week. Prof. Park is 
expected to preach the sermon. Mor‘on. 








Ministers AND Po.stics.—There are many 
aspects of this subject which have not yet attracted 
the attention of the newspapers, but which ought 
to be considered before the question is definitively 
settled, whether it is demanded by religion or jus- 
tice that a man on entering the ministry shall for- 
ever forfeit the right of acting for himself in poli- 
tics, or of endeavoring to enlighten his fellow- 
citizens on their political duties, or of enjoying the 
advantage of employment in the civil service of 
his country. The Washington correspondent of 
the Puritan Recorder has astatement which would 
seem to show either that the writer has a querulous 
disposition, or that some of the ministerial office- 
holders at Washington have been so imprudent as 
to give occasion for unfriendly remarks : 

“There are too many ministers in office here, 
men who have devoted themselves to the Gospel. 
Especially are there too many Methodist ministers. 
One, who was believed to be useful in his denomi- 
nation, was recently appointed, and another pro- 
moted. One gentleman is a clerk, who was 4 
Professor in one of the Theological Seminaries 
of the Episcopal Church, » most estimable man. 
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Greece From a lette 
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fore last, he took a trip t 
livered Lyceum lecture: 
Rochester, and preached 
the First Presbyterian ec 
the Genesee Rvanyelist 

“Both were full of | 
mind; but the second 
pressive, anil deeply p 
with what he held to b 
true evangelist, as show 
you in Christ's stead, be 


INSTALLATION,—At I 
Council of Fairfield E 
over the First Congrega 
of that place Rev. Sam 
bury, Vt. Introductor 
Gardner Monroe; serm 
D.D., President of Yale 
“Obey them that have t 
mit yourselves : for the 
they that must give ace 
with joy, and not with 
able for you.” Install 
Atwater, of Newtown: 

tev. Noah Coe, fathe 
hand of fellowship by 
Trumbull; charge to 
Whittlesey, of Bethel; 
D. C. Curtiss, of Broc 
pastor. The sermon w: 
tation of the nature o 
the obligations of Chr 
try, and submit themse 

INSTALLATION 4 v 
Warren €. Fiske, late 
M. 8. in Wisconsin, wa 


Congregational church | 
on the I*th ult. The 
follows: Introductory p 
tures by Kev. J. A. Cal 


sermon hy Rey. Isaac 
prayer of iustallation 
Westchester ; charge 
South Coventry ; right 
E. J. Doolittle, of Hel 
by Rev. Charles Nicl 
prayer by Rev. Wm. f 


SANDWICH IsLANDs 
contains the usual year 
friends for the needed 
We trust the means w 
® paper has become a1 
ships. It is stated ¢ 
seen entering Behrin 
Splendid fell in witha 
took a quantity of r 
documents, books, clot 
lent cordage ; the hay 
now in use on board t 

A communication fr 
Honolulu, Sept. 30, d 
tion : 

“On the 25th inst. 
Was ordained pastor ¢ 

fianae. Te has be 
Centiate for two or th 
cently gave him a call 
pastor, and have plec 
nually for his suppor 
is the third native, wh 
the Gospel at these 


